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THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEFENSE  PACT 

The  Senate  will  soon  discuss  what  many  people  believe  is  the  most  far  reaching  proposal  in 
American  foreign  policy  in  recent  years,  possibly  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  announced 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago*  This  is  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  coupled 
with  a  rearmament  program  for  Western  Europe  which  will  probably  cost  the  American  tax 
payer  several  billion  dollars*  The  Pact  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Readers  of  this  Newsletter  are  being  furnished  copies  of  articles  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Pact  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean  and  Blair  Bolles,  reprinted  from  the  current  issue  of 
Social  Progress,  published  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A,  Under  separate  cover  there  has  been  mailed  a  reprint  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  a  recent  article  by  Blair  Bolles  against  the  Pact. 

F  C  N  L  OPPOSES  SUCH  A  PACT 

In  its  annual  Statement  on  Legislative  Policy,  adopted  January  6,  19U9,  and  circulated 
with  a  recent  Newsletter,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  said: 

'*\Te  oppose  (1)  attempts  to  form  a  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact  and  other  propo¬ 
sals  for  armed  alliances  in  the  guise  of  regional  arrangements  under  the  United 
Nations,  because  these,  we  believe,  will  further  solidify  the  existing  divisions 
in  the  world  instead  of  reducing  these  divisions  and  fostering  the  unity  neces¬ 
sary  for  peaceful  cooperation;  (2)  establishment  of  bases  in,  or  a  military 
alliance  with,  Spain;  (3)  efforts  to  mis-direct  the  Benelux  agreements  into  a 
military  alliance;  (U)  the  building  of  military  bases  in  former  mandated  and 
colonial  areas;  (5)  the  policy  of  attempting  the  containment  of  Russia  by  mili¬ 
tary  pressure,  because  it  by-passes  the  United  Nations  and  retards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  security  through  truly  international  action*" 

BASIC  PROVISIONS 

The  countries  which  drafted  the  document  were  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg.  Italy,  Denmark,  Iceland  and 
Portugal  have  been  invited  to  join  in  signing  the  Pact,  which  will  take  place  in 
Washington  about  April  U. 

The  text  of  the  Pact  was  released  March  18  and  contains  lU  articles.  This  Newsletter 
includes  the  fu3J.  text. 

In  the  first  article,  the  Parties  specifically  reaffirm  their  obligations  under  the  Char¬ 
ter  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  not  only  with 
each  other  but  with  any  nation,  by  peaceful  means  and  in  such  a  manner  that  peace,  securi¬ 
ty,  and  justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
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This  Pact,  coupled  with  the  Rio  Treaty  irtiich  binds  the  21  American  Republics  into  a  com¬ 
mon  defense  union,  extends  the  United  States  security  area  over  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Western  Europe,  part  of  North  Africa,  and  most  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  implies  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  war,  if  any  country 
signing  the  Pact  is  subjected  to  large  scale  armed  attack,  but  legally  it  leaves  to 
Congress  the  decision  of  what  action  the  United  States  is  to  take  on  any  specific  problem. 

Article  5  declares 

“that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  against  them  all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such  an 
armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive  self-defense  recognized  by  Article  $1  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  talking  forthwith,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary >  including  the  use 
of  anaed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

Article  6  defines  armed  attack  to  include: 

"an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
on  the  Algerian  departments  of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of  any  Party  in 
Europe,  on  the  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Party  in  the  North  Atlamtic 
area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this  area  of  any 
of  the  Parties." 

The  Pact,  it  is  claimed,  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  various  nations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  nor  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Sec\rity 
Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  treaty  is  to  be 
reviewed  in  10  years,  but  has  no  time  limit.  It  provides  that  20  years  hence  any  nation 
may  withdraw  from  the  treaty  after  giving  one  year's  notice, 

A  London  dispatch  asserts  that  the  Pact  binds  some  U, 600, 000  armed  men  of  the  Western 
Allies  into  a  single  force  facing  some  U, 900, 000  Russian  and  satellite  troops.  This  dis¬ 
patch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  line-up  puts  15  countries  with  a  total  population  of 
371,832,000  on  the  side  of  the  West  as  over  against  Russia  and  7  countries  with  a  total 
population  of  255>35U,000, 

SOME  ARGUMENTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  FX)R  THE  PACT 

It  is  argued  that  Western  Eirope  cannot  recover  financially  and  economically  until  nations 
in  that  area  are  freed  from  the  fear  of  Russian  military  expansion.  Twice  within  this 
century  Western  Europe  has  been  subjected  to  major  attack  and  lives  now  with  the  haunting 
fear  of  a  third  attack.  Thus,  it  is  pointed  out,  recovery  hangs  on  the  assurance  of  the 
availability  of  American  military  strength  against  aggression,  but  primarily  to  deter 
aggression. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  early  post-war  hope  of  unity  among  the  Big  Powers  has  turned 
out  to  be  illusory,  because  Russia  has  not  agreed  to  the  Baruch  plan  for  atomic  energy 
control,  nor  provisions  for  military  forces  under  the  Security  Council,  nor  a  settlement 
of  the  Berlin  situation,  and  has  used  the  veto  22  times  in  the  United  Nations.  Pro¬ 
ponents  use  these  acanples  to  prove  that  the  chasm  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  has 
not  been  of  our  making  and  that  it  cannot  be  bridged  without  a  greater  sense  of  security 
among  the  Western  nations.  They  say  that  the  Pact  should  bring  us  closer  to  bridging  that 
chasm  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  should  decrease  rather  than  increase  the 
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tension  between  the  two  areas,  because  Russia  will  be  under  no  illusion  regarding  the 
determination  of  the  West  to  defend  itself* 

The  Kaiser  in  19lU  and  Hitler  in  1939  would  never  have  gone  to  war,  it  is  claimed,  had 
they  known  for  sure  that  England  and  the  United  States  would  also  have  gone  to  war. 

Proponents  of  the  Pact  point  out  that  Article  5l  of  the  U  N  Charter  provides  for  regional 
defense  arrangements.  The  Vandenberg  Resolution,  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  11,  I9I48 
by  a  vote  of  6U  to  U  after  very  little  debate,  provided  for  United  States  support  of 
"progressive  developments  of  regional  and  other  collective  arrauigements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  and  provisions  of 
the  Charter,  ..."  It  is  said  that  the  Pact  carries  out  and  implements  the  U  N  Charter 
and  the  authorization  of  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  and  that  it  may  prove  in  retrospect  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the  development  of  the  UN. 

Such  a  regional  military  grouping  is  purely  defensive  in  character,  those  idio  favor  the 
Pact  declare,  and  does  not  conmit  the  United  States  to  action  in  support  of  colonial  em¬ 
pires  outside  the  defined  area.  (The  security  of  Indonesia,  Congo,  Indo-China  is  not 
guaranteed  under  the  Pact.)  This  is  not  a  military  alliance  in  the  old  pre-war  sense 
since  it  is  subject  to  the  over-riding  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  It  includes  a 
defensible  region  where  the  common  traditions  of  democracy  are  strongest  and  will  provide 
an  area  of  peace  and  stability  that  should  make  it  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to 
develop  the  necessary  prestige  and  authority  so  that  it  can  become  the  world's  instrument 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  peace. 

So  run  the  claims  for  the  new  balance  of  power  arrangement, 

?  ?  ?  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PACT  ?  ?  7 

1.  Is  the  Pact  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter?  "Atlantic  Pact  Viewed  at  U  N 

as  Fatal  Blow,"  runs  a  banner 

headline  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  7>  19U9  over  a  story  from  Lake  Success 
written  by  their  correspondent  after  extensive  talks  with  U  N  officials,  delegates  and 
newspaper  men.  The  article  says: 

"The  United  States  is  throwing  so  much  emphasis  behind  the  proposed  Atlantic  Pact 
that  if  continued  it  could  be  a  kiss  of  death  for  the  UN,  some  fear.  The  United 
States  may  be  giving  lip  service  to  the  U  N  and  its  possibilities,  but  in  reality 
it  is  selling  the  U  N  straight  down  the  river....  Unless  the  United  Nations  gets 
full  and  honest  support  from  the  United  States  and  the  other  big  powers,  it  will 
not  survive." 

While  Article  5l  providing  for  regional  defense  pacts  was  put  in  the  Charter  largely  to  ac¬ 
comodate  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Article  53  specifically  says: 

"...  No  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorization  of  the  Security  Council." 

Felix  Morley  in  the  February  16  issue  of  Human  Events  writes: 

"The  Department  of  State  is  trying  manfully  to  turn  the  Vandenberg  Resolution,  and 
Article  5l  of  the  Charter,  into  two  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  tour  de  force.  The  projected  treaty  is  clearly 

designed  as  a  military  alliance  of  some  members  of  the  United  Nations  directed 

against  other  members  (the  Soviet  block)  of  the  United  Nations,  And  to  assert  that 
the  U  N  Charter  ever  contemplated  such  a  travesty  is  abstird  on  the  face  of  it...* 
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"Only  Americans  are  fooled  by  our  feverish  effort  to  build  an  alliance  against  Russia 
•within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.*" 

Can  the  United  Nations  be  strengthened  by  dividing  the  world  in  half  and  arming  one  set  of 
members  -  and  non-members,  since  Italy  is  still  a  nonnaember  -  against  another  member 
or  set  of  members?  Or  can  it  be  strengthened  only  by  mutual  disarmament  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  revision  of  the  U  N  to  give  it  more  moral  and  political  power? 

The  United  States  is  already  spending  a  thousand  dollars  on  its  own  armaments  for  every 
dollar  it  spends  on  the  United  Nations.  Is  it  going  to  strengthen  the  U  N  by  spending 
more  money  on  armaments? 

2.  Can  alliances  keep  the  peace?  Blair  Bolles  starts  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  for 

February  21  by  saying: 

"The  twentieth  century  diplomatic  boneyard  is  littered  witJi  dead  defense  treaties  that 
failed  in  their  purpose.  They  did  not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and,  once  war  came, 
they  did  not  always  insure  victory....  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  kind  of 
treaty  making  is  to  provoke  the  other  side  to  make  treaties  of  its  own....  Nobody 
keeps  the  peace  by  an  alliance  race." 

3.  What  may  be  the  effect  on  Russia?  Nobody  knows.  The  natural  thing  will  be  for  the 

Russians  to  interpret  the  arrangements  as  directed 
against  them;  it  will  tend  to  prey  upon  the  fears  of  the  Russian  people  regarding  en¬ 
circlement,  to  intensify  their  military  preparations  and  to  increase  their  pressure  upon 
neighboring  countries  like  Finland.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Russians  will  take 
counter  measures  internally  and  externally  which  will  largely  offset  any  apparent  military 
advantage  that  might  seem  to  accrue  to  the  West? 

U.  What  will  the  program  cost?  Official  spokesmen  for  the  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact 

have  been  singularly  reticent  about  the  cost  in  terms  of 
military  supplies,  money  or  materials  for  a  lend-lease  military  program  to  accompany  the 
Security  Pact,  or  its  effect  on  the  American  military  establishment.  They  have  declared 
that  the  military  assistance  program  would  be  "modest"  and  secondary  to  the  economic 
recovery  program  and  that  it  should  not  con?)ete  i/rith  the  recovery  program. 

However,  according  to  the  Washington  Daily  News  for  March  18,  the  United  Press  reports  that 
"the  Administration  plans  io  ask  Congress  to  authorize  a  military  Lend-Lease  program  to 
cost  between  $1,(XX),CXX),0(X)  and  $2,000,CXX),000  in  the  first  year."  Some  estimates  have 
placed  the  cost  between  fifteen  and  twenty- five  billion  during  the  next  five  years. 

The  military  critic  of  Figaro ,  conservative  French  newspaper,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  28,  asserted  that  it  would  cost  $15  billion  to  equip  the  Fren^  amy, 
plus  the  cost  of  reinforcing  French  filter  squadrons,  let  alone  the  French  navy. 

The  campaign  to  extend  Selective  Service  in  the  United  States  beyond  1950  has  already  begun^ 
Congress  has  been  riddling  the  military  authorization  and  expenditure  ceUing  proposed  by 
the  President. 

Compare  the  above  cost  figures  for  a  multi-billion  rearmament  program  at  home  and  abroad 
with  the  pathetically  small  investEoents  idiich  the  United  States  makes  in  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  -  $18  million  for  the  United  Nations  itself;  $1  l/U  million  for  the 
solution  of  world  hunger  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  |3  3/U  million  for 
"creating  in  the  minds  of  men  the  defenses  of  peace"  through  UNESCO;  and  other  figures 
cited  in  previous  Newsletters. 
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Are  there  any  lessons  from  history  regarding  shipment  of  arms  to  other  countries? 

There  are  several  such  lessons.  Besides  what  we  supplied  during  the  war,  the  United 
States  has  furnished  the  Chinese  government  about  two  billion  dollars  worth  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  (plus  about  a  billion  of  economic  aid)  since  V-J  Day.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  90%  of  those  military  supplies  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
commTinists . 

France  subsidized  heavily  her  military  ally,  Czechoslovakia,  between  the  wars.  Tanks, 
artillery  and  planes  idiich  France  paid  for  and  which  were  manufactured  by  Skoda,  were 
seized  intact  by  Hitler,  and  were  used  by  the  invading  German  army  to  overpower  the  French 
in  19li0. 

The  United  States  shipped  20  million  tons  of  scr^  iron  to  Japan  in  the  1930s.  Much  of 
this  was  returned  in  shrapnel  at  Tarawa,  Guadalcanal,  and  Okinawa. 

When  you  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  another  man  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that,  if  and 
when  the  arms  are  used,  they  will  be  pointed  the  other  way.  They  may  be  pointed  toward 
you.  On  the  basis  of  the  current  situation,  if  there  is  not  substantial  progress  in 
economic  health  and  stability,  can  any  one  guarantee  that  Italy  or  France,  for  exaople, 
will  not  go  Communist  within  the  next  twenty  years  and  cease  to  be  an  ally? 

6.  Is  the  real  threat  to  the  West  from  Russia  military  or  ideological?  It  is  probably 

both.  But  the 

United  States  News  and  World  Report  for  March  18,  in  a  lead  three-page  story  based  on  ex¬ 
tensive  interviews  with  top  civilian  and  military  officials  at  home  and  abroad,  doubts 
that  the  Russians  plan  or  want  war  in  the  iniaediate  future.  This  would  Indicate  that  the 
present  opportunity  should  be  used  for  a  determined  and  persistent  effort  to  end  the  cold 
war  and  seek  a  series  of  settlements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  living  standards 
are  miserably  low.  The  Russian  people  are  war  weary.  The  Russian  economy  is  badly 
wounded. 

Can  the  march  of  revolutionary  ccmimunism  be  stopped  by  cold  steel  and  bayonets?  Whether 
we  intend  it  or  not,  to  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia,  or  the  French  in 
Indo-China,  or  to  be  bolstering  up  conservative  regimes  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  to  fan 
the  flames  of  communism.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States  has  to  appear  convincing  to  the 
himdreds  of  millions  of  people  of  color  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to  the  people  and  countries 
that  are  being  wooed  or  pressured  by  both  the  democracies  and  the  communists.  Will  more 
tanks  and  planes  and  bayonets  shipped  to  France  and  Italy  put  food  in  the  mouths  of 
workers,  build  houses  over  their  heads,  divide  lands  held  feudally  or  clerically,  and 
instill  democracy  instead  of  communism? 

7.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  post  war  recovery  at  home  and  abroad?  Our  own  post  war  re¬ 

adjustment  is  being 

delayed  by  the  inflationary  effect  of  fifteen  billion  dollars  spent  from  the  federal 
treasury  on  armament,  plus  the  increasing  reliance  of  industry  and  labor  on  war  orders. 

Add  to  these  developments  the  growing  restrictions  on  freedom,  the  increasing  demand  for 
military  secrecy,  the  spy  mania,  the  loyalty  investigations,  the  pressure  against  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  subjects,  and  the  other  human  and  spiritual  costs  to  the  American 
people . 

To  the  extent  that  scarce  resources  and  needed  manpower  are  diverted  to  rearmament  in 
Europe,  to  that  degree  will  the  needed  restoration  of  factories,  homes  and  goods  be  delayed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Europe,  now  subsidized  by  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  billion  dollars  a  year  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 


And  are  we  to  have  a  repetition  of  war  scares  to  put  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  through  Con¬ 
gress,  with  accompanying  appropriations,  such  as  we  had  to  put  over  Selective  Service? 
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AMERICA  MUST  CHOOSE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  decide  whether  they  will  subscribe  to  a  semi-global 
arms  pact  and  suicidal  arms  race,  or  whether  their  first  allegiance  and  expenditures  shall 
be  for  the  United  Nations  and  a  world  system  of  law  and  government.  They  must  decide 
whether  to  encourage  the  broadening  of  the  Truman  doctrine  of  military  intervention  and 
world  rearmament  or  press  unremittingly  for  a  halt  to  the  world  arms  race.  They  must 
decide  whether  to  underwrite  uncritically  the  continuation  and  intensification  of  the 
"cold  war"  or  call  for  heroic  efforts  to  negotiate  a  series  of  peace  settlements  with  the 
Soviet  Union, 

We  recognize  the  cruel  dilemma  which  our  State  Department  feels  that  it  is  in,  with  the 
fear  and  insecurity  prevalent  in  Europe,  with  the  pressure  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
many  countries,  with  the  difficulties  of  securing  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
atomic  energy  control  or  U  N  security  forces,  the  prolonged  deadlock  over  Berlin,  the 
Russian  boycott  of  most  U  N  specialized  agencies  and  their  recent  withdrawal  from  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  loss  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Russians  to  accept  the  principle  of  arms  inspection,  and  other 
similar  situations. 

However,  many  Americans  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  made  a  thoroughgoing  effort  to 
settle  the  Berlin  blockade,  or  to  modify  the  cold  war.  They  look  with  apprehension  iqpon 
the  President's  seeming  unwillingness  to  talk  to  Stalin  or  suggewt  some  counter  proposal, 

READ  STUDY  WRITE 

Read  carefully  the  material  sent  you,  and  if  you  wish  additional  material,  write  us  for  it. 
Ask  your  librarian  to  assemble  material  on  pros  and  cons  of  the  Pact, 

Organize  study  groups. 

Encourage  peace  committees,  monthly  meetings,  farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  school 
classes,  and  other  community  groups  to  discuss  and  debate  this  question. 

Write  your  two  Senators  about  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  in  your  own  words. 

Raise  some  of  the  questions  in  this  Newsletter  or  others  that  occur  to  you. 

Get  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  write. 

While  your  Representative  does  not  vote  on  this,  since  it  comes  before  Congress  as  a  treaty 
and  only  to  the  Senate,  he  has  to  vote  the  funds  for  carrying  it  out.  More  rearmament 
means  more  taxes,  more  conscription,  more  likelihood  of  U  M  T,  more  diversion  of  the 
world's  energy  into  non-productive  sources. 

*  ***************************** 

PUBLICATIONS 

"The  North  Atlantic  Pact."  Department  of  State  Publication  3U62,  The  State  Department 
analysis  of  and  case  for  the  Pact,  Order  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  10  cents. 

See  The  Nation  for  March  19,  19U9,  with  articles  by  Walter  Millis,  James  P,  Warburg, 

Blair  Bolles,  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  and  J.  Alvarez  del  Vayo, 

Additional  copies  of  this  Newsletter  may  be  purchased,  irtille  they  last,  at  $2  a  thousand. 
How  many  can  you  distribute  in  your  community? 


Text  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 


Following  is  the  official  text  of 
the  propos^  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

PREAMILE 

The  parties  to  this  treaty  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  gov¬ 
ernments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard 
the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  democracy,  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and 
well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for 
the  presei^ation  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

They  therefore  agree  to  this 
North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

ARTICLE  1 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  settle  any  international 
disputes  in  which  they  may  be  in¬ 
volved  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace 
and  security,  and  justice,  are  not 
endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  man¬ 
ner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  2 

The  parties  will  contribute  toward 
the  further  development  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  international  relations 
by  strengthening  their  free  institu¬ 
tions,  by  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  found¬ 
ed,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being.  They  will 
seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies  and 
will  encourage  economic  collabora¬ 
tion  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

ARTICLE  3 

In  order  more  effectively  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  treaty, 
the  parties,  separately,  and  jointly, 
by  means  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individ¬ 
ual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  parties  will  consult  together 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of 
them,  the  territorial  integrity,  polit¬ 
ical  independence  or  security  of  any 
of  the  parties  is  threatened. 

ARTICLE  S 

The  parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  ol  them 
in  Europe  or  North  America  shall 
be  GCNiffklered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  and  consequently  they 
agreed  that,  if  such  an  armed  at 


tack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-^fense  recognized  by 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  party 
or  parties  so  attacked  by  taking 
forthwith,  individually  and  m  con¬ 
cert  with  the  other  parties,  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  it  deems  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all 
measures  taken  as  a  result  there¬ 
of  shall  immediately  be  reported  to 
the  Security  Council.  Sudi  meas¬ 
ures  shall  be  terminated  when  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 

ARTICLE  4 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an 
armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  is  deemed  to  include  an 
armed  attack  on  the  territory  of 
any  of  the  parties  in  Europe  or 
North  America,  on  the  Algerian 
departments  of  France,  on  the  oc¬ 
cupation  forces  of  any  party  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  islands  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  any  party  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  or  on  the  vessels  or  air¬ 
craft  in  this  area  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

ARTICLE  7 

This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and 
shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affect¬ 
ing,  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
parties  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  t 

Each  party  declares  that  none  of 
the  international  engagements  now 
in  force  between  it  and  any  other 
of  the  parties  or  any  third  state  is 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  and  undertakes  net  to 
enter  into  any  international  engage¬ 
ment  conflict  with  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  9 

Ttie  parties  hereby  establish  a 
council,  on  which  each  of  them 
shall  be  represented,  to  consider 
matters  concerning  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  treaty.  The  council  shall 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  promptly  at  any  time.  The 
council  shall  set  up  such  subsidi¬ 
ary  bodies  as  may  be  necessary;  in 
particular  it  shall  establish  immedi¬ 
ately  a  defense  committee  which 
shall  recommend  measures  for  the 
implementation  of  articles  3  and  5. 

ARTICLE  10 

Ibe  parties  may,  by  unanimous 
aKitxiwnt.  invite  any  other  Euro¬ 


pean  state  in  a  position  to  further 
the  principles  of  this  treaty  and  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to 
this  treaty.  Any  state  so  invited 
may  become  a  party  to  the  treaty 
by  d^sositing  ifs  instrument  of  ac¬ 
cession  with  the  Government  of  the 
Unietd  States  of  America.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  inform  each  of  the 
parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such 
instrument  of  accession. 

ARTICLE  11 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and 
its  provisions  carried  out  by  the 
parties  In  accordance  with  their  re¬ 
spective  constitutional  processes. 
The  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which 
will  notify  all  the  other  signatories 
of  each  deposit.  The  treaty  shall 
enter  into  force  between  the  states 
which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as 
the  ratifications  of  the  majority  of 
the  signatories,  including  the  rat¬ 
ifications  of  Itelgium,  Canada, 
France,  Luxembourg,  Tho  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  have  been  deposited 
and  shall  come  into  effect  with  re- 
sp^  to  other  states  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  their  ratifications. 

ARTICLE  12 

After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  10  years,  or  at  any  time  there¬ 
after,  the  parties  shall,  if  any  of 
them  so  requests,  consult  together 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors 
then  affecting  peace  and  security  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  including 
the  development  of  universal  as  well 
as  regional  arrangements  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

ARTICLE  13 

After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  20  years,  any  party  may  cease 
to  be  a  party  one  year  after  ks  no¬ 
tice  of  denunciation  has  been  given 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whjch  will  in¬ 
form  the  governments  of  the  other 
parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  notice 
of  denunciation. 

ARTICLE  14 

This  treaty,  of  which  the  English 
and  French  texts  are  equally  au¬ 
thentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Duly 
certified  copies  thereof  will  be 
transmitted  by  that  Government  to 
the  governments  of  the  other  signa¬ 
tories. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  under¬ 
signed  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  treaty. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  —  day 
of  April,  1949. 
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Washington  Letter  No,  61 


LEGISLATION  IN  BRIEF 

The  bill  authorizing  $16,000,000  for  the  relief  of  PALESTINE  PiEFUGEES  has  now  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  has  gone  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  $8  ndllion  is  made 
available  immediately  from  RFC  funds.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  must  pass  approp¬ 
riation  bills  oefore  the  full  amount  can  be  used.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
is  supervising  the  distribution  of  relief  to  more  than  200,000  refugees  in  the  Gaza  area. 

The  Judd  Bill,  H.  R.  199,  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  where  no  action  is  yet  scheduled.  This  bill  grants  EQUALIZA¬ 
TION  OF  NATURALIZATION  privileges  to  Asiatics.  (See  Washington  Letter  No,  59.) 

H.  R.  lU37,  authorization  for  manpower  ceilings  for  the  knay  and  Air  Force  and  for  the  70- 
GROUP  AIR  FORCE  was  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  22  by  a  vote  of  385  to  3*  A 
companion  bill,  S,  65,  is  now  being  considered  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Virgil  Chapman,  Estes  Kefauver  and  Chan  Gurney. 

H.  R.  251i6  authorizing  the  development  of  a  RADAR  SCREEN  around  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  has  been  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  with  very  little  discussion  and 
no  real  opposition  in  either  group.  The  total  construction  program  will  cost  $85  million, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  real  estate  and  the  cost  of  the  radar  equipment  as  well  as  $7  million 
idiich  will  be  required  for  the  conversion  of  four  radar  picket  vessels. 

H.  R.  I7UI,  authorizing  a  3000-mile  long  GUIDED  MISSILE  RANGE  costing  $200  million  before 
it  is  completed,  has  been  passed  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  House  and  is  soon  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate  Araed  Services  Committee. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  completed  hearings  on  H.  R.  13Ui,  the 
Celler  bill  to  AKffiND  THE  DISPLACED  PERSONS  ACT  OF  19U8.  Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  has 
already  offered  additional  amendments  (S.  1315,  1316,  1317)  to  the  Act  for  the  con¬ 

sideration  of  the  Senate.  If  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  includes  the  basic  changes 
recommended  by  Representative  Celler  and  others,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  Wiley  amendments 
are  adopted,  the  liberalization  of  the  19U8  law  will  be  quite  well  accomplished.  There 
remains,  however,  a  long  series  of  discussions  in  both  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  need  for  continued  expression  of  our  determination  to  assume 
our  fair  share  of  this  problem  goes  on. 

The  Senate  Education  Committee  on  March  18  agreed  to  report  S.  2U6  to  grant  $300  million  in 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  over  the  nation.  The  Committee  also  acted  favorably  on  a  bill 
to  grant  federal  aid  up  to  $35  million  for  school  health  services,  including  medical  and 
dental  examinations,  to  all  school  children  whether  in  public,  private  or  parochial  schools. 

E,  Raymond  Wilson 


REGISTER  CHRIST UN  OPINION 

With  this  Newsletter  is  going  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  of  important 
committees  of  both  Houses,  printed  by  the  Methodist  World  Peace  Commission.  Save 
it  barefully  for  reference  during  19U9  and  1950.  Make  a  practice  of  writing  not 
only  to  your  own  Congressman  and  Senators,  but  to  the  chairman  aind  members  of  the 
respective  committees  handling  important  legislation.  You  have  a  responsibility 
for  what  Congress  does  in  your  name  I 
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REGISTER 


CHRISTIAN  OPINION! 


ADVANCE 

,  Legislatively  / 


Eighty-first  CoRgress 


January  25,  1949 


Dear  Co-worker  for  Peace : 

CONSULT  WITH  CONGRESS 

Roister  Christian  Opinion 

Assume  your  responsibility  for  the  course 
of  world  affairs! 


HOW  CAN  YOU  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  MEET 
YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN? 

Former  secretary  of  State,  General  George  C. 

Marshall,  said  recently,  “In  the  end,  it  is  the 
American  public  which  plays  the  decisive  role.” 
Present  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  while  Under-Secretary  of  State,  < 
presented  a  striking  paper  in  an  “off-the-record” 
conference  in  the  Department  of  State  on  “A  Demo¬ 
cratic  Process  in  Developing  Foreign  Policy.”  And 
— Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  during  the  Crusade 
for  a  New  World  Order  and  since,  calls  upon  Meth¬ 
odists  to  register  their  opinion  “at  the  place  decision 
is  made,  before  it  is  made”  Does  your  thinking 
and  action  help  pull  our  foreign  policy  more  nearly 
in  line  with  Christian  moral  principles?  With 
universal  moral  law?  In  the  end  you — the  public — 
determine  foreign  policy. 

Democratic  Method  in  Policy  Making 

Do  you  know  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  a  special  Division  working  continuously  on 
analyses  of  public  opinion — your  opinion?  That 
analyses  are  made  of  newspapers,  radio  broadcasts, 
magazines,  comments,  letters  to  government  from 
church,  labor,  farm,  business,  civic,  and  many  other 
organizations?  Analyses,  conclusions,  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  adopted  by  such  bodies  as  The  Methodist 
Church,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  etc.,  are 
weighed  and  the  trends  reported  to  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Department  of  State.  Christians 
should  be  among  the  foremost  in  meeting  their 
responsibility  as  citizens.  But,  you  reply,  How? 

Prepare  Yourself 

Obviously,  by  preparing  yourself  through  prayer, 
reading,  study,  calm  objective  thinking,  and  by  shar¬ 
ing  and  discussing  your  views  with  others.  Listen 
critically,  think  quietly,  speak  with  clarity,  and  act 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

“Case”  Your  Community 

Second,  know  your  neighborhood.  “Case”  your 
community.  What  are  the  forces  in  your  neighbor- 
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hood — all  around  you — ^which  are  influencing  for 
war  or  peace?  You  know  that  your  policeman,  your 
garbage  collector,  your  labor  leader,  and  those  who 
ai'e  looking  for  contracts  and  jobs,  know  precinct 
and  ward  leaders  and  other  persons  of  influence  in 
political  party  and  policy.  Do  you  know  them?  Do 
tve?  How  many  church  members  attend  political 
party  meetings  and  help  elect  (or  defeat)  the  per¬ 
sons  who  counsel  the  higher-ups?  Do  the  right 
people  in  your  neighborhood  run  for  political  office? 
If  not,  why? 

Everywhere  Stand  for  Peace-Policy 

Third,  act  for  peace  where  you  are :  in  the  women’s 
groups,  service  or  civic  clubs;  store,  factory,  or 
office;  real  estate  association  or  labor  union:  wher¬ 
ever  you  stand,  stand  for  policies  of  peace.  Do  you 
sign  neighborhood  petitions?  Sign  them  in  clear 
conscience  as  responsible  Christian  citizens? 

If  You  Would  Change  Tomorrow, 

You  Must  Act — ^Today 

Fourth,  see  that  your  conclusions,  your  convic¬ 
tions,  and  decisions  reach  your  precinct,  ward,  city, 
and  state  politicians,  as  well  as  the  White  House 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Whether  you  are 
one  of  “the  grass  roots”  or  a  member  of  Congress, 
let  your  decisions  and  actions  for  Christian  policies 
of  peace  rise  above  party.  Consider  the  simple 
truth:  We  can  acquire  greater  knowledge — and  pos¬ 
sibly  wisdom — by  studying  history,  but  we  cannot 
now  change  it.  We  can  be  nobler  souls  if  we  con¬ 
template  the  future  in  Christian  faith,  confidence, 
and  courage ;  but,  we  can  affect  the  course  of  events 
only  if  we  act — and  act  with  informed  minds — on 
the  important  issues  of  the  “now." 

Christian  Tests  of  Political  Proposals 

The  Christian  citizen  has  special  obligations  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith.  Christian 
faith  teaches:  (1)  that  spiritual,  not  material  values 
are  ultimate;  (2)  that  man  was  not  made  for  insti¬ 
tutions  (including  governments),  but  institutions 
were  made  for  man ;  (3)  that  laws  are  not  to  enslave 
or  oppress  nian — laws  should  guarantee  freedom, 
defend  civil  rights,  and  solve  social  problems  through 
pacific  methods  in  an  informed,  lawful,  and  free 
society. 

Christian  faith  and  institutions  support  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of"  universality.  The  Gospel  in  the  Early 
Church,  and  now,  is  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and 
Roman,  bond  and  free,  American  and  Russian.  The 
fellowship  of  Christians  is  ecumenical — ^world-wide. 
Christian  citizens  have  a  unique  responsibility  for 
sui)porting  policies  and  legislation  in  harmony  with 
world-wide  applications  of  justice,  good  will,  and 
peace. 
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Christian  faith  teaches  that  earthly  things  are 
transitory;  that  earthly  governments,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  subject  to  a  higher  moral  law — and  that 
their  acts  are  judged  by  it.  Policies  and  acts  of 
government,  we  maintain,  should  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  world-wide  Christian  principles. 

i 

Peace  Is  Imperiled 

Powerful  forces  now  threaten  future  world  peace. 
Mankind  stands  in  great  peril.  May  God  save  the 
state.  Christians  ought  to  pray  privately  and  in 
public  services  of  divine  worship  for  those  in  gov¬ 
ernment  holding  high  responsibility  in  establishing 
justice,  fi’eedom,  and  peace.  The  kingdom  of  this 
world  is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  we  should 
seek  to  order  earthly  policies  and  programs  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  His  Kingdom. 

Whatever  Your  Opinion — Express  It! 

This  pamphlet  does  not  presume  to  dictate  what 
policy  you  should  support  or  oppose.  It  seeks  only 
to  give  information  to  aid  you  in  expressing  your 
opinion  to  leaders  in  government.  Use  it  and  en¬ 
courage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Not  Only  Methodists,  But — 

Methodists  have  played  a  large  part  in  formulat¬ 
ing  public  opinion.  Their  action  could,  at  times,  | 
prove  to  be  decisive.  This  cannot  result  unless  well  < 
informed  Christian  citizens  register  the  full  expres-  | 
sion  of  their  views  to  the  President,  members  of 
Congress,  and  local  political  representatives. 


FORM  OF  ADDRESS 

The  President: 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Senators: 

The  Honorable - 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator - : 

Members  of  the. House  of  Representatives: 

The  Honorable  — - - 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr. - : 
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NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ARRANGED  BY  STATES  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS 


ALABAMA 

Congressional 


Senators:  District 

Lister  Hill 

John  J.  Sparkman 

House  of  Representatives: 

Frank  W.  Boykin .  1 

George  M.  Grant .  2 

George  W.  Andrews . 3 

Sam  Hobbs .  4 

Albert  Rains  .  5 

Edward  deGraffenried . 6 

Carl  Elliott .  7 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr .  8 

Laurie  C.  Battle .  9 

t 

ARIZONA 


Senators: 

Carl  Hayden 
Ernest  W.  McFarland 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  R.  Murdock .  1 

Harold  A.  Patten .  2 


ARKANSAS 

Senators: 

John  L.  McClellan 
J.  William  Fulbright 

House  of  Representatives: 


E.  C.  Gathings .  1 

Wilbur  D.  Mills .  2 

James  W.  Trimble . 3 

Boyd  Tackett .  4 

Brooks  Hays .  5 

W.  F.  Norrell .  6 

Oren  Harris .  7 


CALIFORNIA 

Senators: 

Sheridan  Downey 
William  F.  Knowland 

House  of  Representatives: 

Hubert  B.  Judder .  1 

Clair  Engle .  2 

Leroy  Johnson . 3 

Franck  R.  Havenner . 4 

Richard  J.  Welch . 5 

George  P.  Miller . 6 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr .  7 

Jack  Z.  Anderson .  8 

Cecil  F.  White .  9 

Thomas  H.  Werdel . 10 

Ernest  K.  Bramblett . 11 

Richard  M.  Nixon . 12 

Norris  Poulson . 13 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas..  14 
r  Gordon  L.  McDonough _ 15 


Donald  L.  Jackson . 16 

Ce^il  R.  King . 17 

Clyde  Doyle . 18 

Chet  Holifield . 19 


Congressional 

District 

Carl  Hinshaw . 

Harry  R.  Sheppard . 

John  Phillips . 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon...., 

COLORADO 
Senators: 

Edwin  C.  Johnson 
Eugene  D.  Millikin 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  A.  Carroll .  1 

William  S.  Hill .  2 

John  H.  Marsalis . 3 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall . 4 


CONNECTICUT 

Senators: 

Brien  McMahon 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin 

House  of  Representatives: 

Abraham  Ribicoff .  1 

Chase  Going  Woodhouse..  2 

John  A.  McGuire . 3 

John  Davis  Lodge . 4 

James  T.  Patterson . 5 

Antoni  N.  Sadlak . At.  L. 

DELAWARE 

Senators: 

John  J.  Williams 
J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives: 

J.  Caleb  Boggs . At  L. 

FLORIDA 

Senators: 

Claude  Pepper 
Spessard  L.  Holland 

House  of  Representatives: 


J.  Hardin  Peterson . 1 

Charles  E.  Bennett . 2 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes . 3 

.  George  A.  Smathers . 4 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr . 5 

Dwight  L.  Rogers .  6 


GEORGIA 

Senators: 

Walter  F.  George 
Richard  B.  Russell 

House  of  Representatives: 


Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr .  1 

E.  E.  Cox . 2 

Stephen  Pace . 3 

A.  Sidney  Camp . 4 

James  C.  Davis . 5 

Carl  Vinson . 6 

Henderson  I,anham . 7 
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Congressional 

District 


W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler _ 8 

John  S.  Wood . 9 

Paul  Brown . 10 


IDAHO 

Senators: 

Glen  H.  Taylor 
Bert  H.  Miller 

House  of  Representatives: 


Compton  I.  White .  1 

John  Sanborn . 2 


ILLINOIS 

Senators: 

Scott  W.  Lucas 
Paul  H.  Douglas 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  L.  Dawson .  1 

Barratt  O’Hara . . 2 

Neil  J.  Linehan . . 3 

James  V.  Buckley . 4 

Martin  Gorski  . 5 

Thomas  J.  Obrien .  6 

Adolph  J.  Sabath .  7 

Thomas  S.  Gordon .  8 

Sidney  R.  Yates . 9 

Richard  W.  Hoffman . 10 

Chester  A.  Chesney . 11 

Edgar  A.  Jonas . 12 

Ralph  E.  Church . 13 

Chauncey  W.  Reed . 14 

Noah  M.  Mason . 15 

Leo  E.  Allen . 16 

Leslie  C.  Arends . 17 

Harold  H.  Velde . 18 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield . 19 

Sid  Simpson . 20 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . 21 

Rolla  C.  McMillen . 22 

Edward  H.  Jenison . 23 

Charles  W.  Vursell . 24 

Melvin  Price . 25 

C.  W.  (Runt)  Bishop . 26 


INDIANA 

Senators: 

Homer  E.  Capehart 
William  E.  Jenner 

House  of  Representatives: 


Ray  J.  Madden .  1 

Charles  A.  Halleck . 2 

Thurman  C.  Crook .  3 

Edward  H.  Kriise,  Jr . 4 

John  R.  Walsh .  5 

Cecil  M.  Harden . 6 

James  E.  Noland .  7 

Winfield  K.  Denton .  8 

Earl  Wilson . 9 

Ralph  Harvey . . 10 

Andrew  Jacobs . 11 


IOWA 

Senators: 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
Guy  M.  Gillette 

House  of  Representatives: 
Thomas  E.  Martin... . 1 


Congressional 

District 


Henry  O.  Talle . 2 

H.  R.  Gross . 3 

Karl  M.  LeCompte...' . 4 

Paul  Cunningham . 5 

James  I.  Dolliver . 6 

Ben  F.  Jensen . 7 

Charles  B.  Hoeven . 8 


KANSAS 

Senators: 

Clyde  M.  Reed 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 

House  of  Representatives: 


Albert  M.  Cole .  1 

Errett  P.  Scrivner . 2 

Herbert  A.  Meyer . 3 

Edward  H.  Rees . 4 

Clifford  R.  Hope .  5 

Wint  Smith . 6 


KENTUCKY 

Senators: 

Virgil  Chapman 
Garrett  L.  Withers 


House  of  Representatives: 

Noble  J.  Gregory . 1 

John  A.  Whitaker .  2 

Thruston  Ballard  Morton.  3 

Frank  L.  Chelf . 4 

Brent  Spence . 5 

Thomas  R.  Underwood . 6 

Carl  D.  Perkins .  7 

Joe  B.  Bates .  8 

James  S.  Golden . 9 


LOUISIANA 

Senators: 

Allen  J.  Ellender 
Riissell  B.  Long 

House  of  Representatives: 


F.  Edward  Hebert .  1 

Hale  Boggs .  2 

Edwin  E.  Willis .  3 

Overton  Brooks . 4 

Otto  E.  Passman . 5 

James  H.  Morrison . 6 

Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr .  7 

A.  Leonard  Allen .  8 
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MAINE 

Senators: 

Owen  Brewster 
Margaret  Chase  Smith 

House  of  Representatives: 


Robert  Hale .  1 

Cheirles  P.  Nelson .  2 

Frank  Fellows . 3 


MARYLAND 

Senators: 

Millard  E.  Tydings 
Herbert  R.  0’Ck)nor 

House  of  Representatives: 


Edward  T.  Miller .  1 

William  P.  Bolton .  2 
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Congressional 

District 


Edward  A.  Garmatz . 3 

George  H.  Fallon . 4 

Lansdale  G.  Sasscer . 5 

J.  Glenn  ^all . 6 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Senators: 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  W.  Heselton .  1 

Foster  Furcolo .  2 

Philip  J.  Philbin . 3 

Harold  D.  Donohue . 4 

Edith  Notirse  Rogers . 5 

George  J.  Bates .  6 

Thomas  J.  Lane .  7 

Angier  L.  Goodwin . . .  8 

Donald  W.  Nicholson . 9 

^  k'tiristian  A.  Herter . 10 

John  F.  Kennedy . 11 

John  W.  McCormack . 12 


Richard  B.  Wigglesworth.  .13 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr . 14 

MICHIGAN 

Senators: 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
Homer  Ferguson 

House  of  Representatives: 


George  G.  Sadowski .  1 

Earl  C.  Michener .  2 

Paul  W.  Shafer .  3 

Clare  E.  Hoffman . 4 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr . 5 

William,  W.  Blackney _ 6 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott .  7 

Fred  L.  Crawford .  8 

Albert  J.  Engel . 9 

Roy  O.  Woodruff . 10 

Charles  E.  Potter . 11 

John  B.  Bennett . 12 

George  D.  O’Brien . 13 

Louis  C.  Rabaut . 14 

John  D.  Dingell . 15 

John  Lesinski . 16 

George  A.  Dondero . 17 

MINNESOTA 


Senators: 

Edward  J.  Thye 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

House  of  Representatives: 


August  H.  Andresen . 1 

Joseph  P.  O’Hara .  2 

;  Roy  W.  Wier . 3 

;  Eugene  J.  McCarthy . 4 

■  Walter  H.  Judd . 5 

Fred  Marshall . 6 

H.  Carl  Andersen . . .  7 

John  A.  Blatnik .  8 

Harold  C.  Hagen . 9 


MISSISSIPPI 

Sendtors: 

I  James  O.  Eastland 
John  C.  Stennis 


Congressional 

District 


House  of  Representatives: 

John  E.  Rankin .  1 

Jamie  L.  Whitten .  2 

William  M.  Whittington...  3 

Thomas  G.  Abemethy . 4 

Arthur  Winstead .  5 

William  M.  Colmer . 6 

John  Bell  WiUiams . 7 


MISSOURI 

Senators: 

Forrest  C.  Donnell 
James  P.  Kem 

House  of  Representatives: 

Clare  Magee . 

Morgan  M.  Moulder . 

Phil  J.  Welch . 

Leonard  Irving . 

Richard  BoUing . 

George  H.  Christopher.... 


Dewey  Short . 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan . 

Clarence  Cannon . 

Paul  C.  Jones . 1 

John  B.  Sullivan . ] 

Raymond  W.  Karst . ] 

Frank  M.  Karsten . ] 


MONTANA 

Senators: 

James  E.  Murray 
Zales  N.  Ecton 

House  of  Representatives: 


Mike  Mansfield .  1 

Wesley  A.  D’Ewart .  2 


NEBRASKA 

Senators: 

Hugh  Butler 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry 

House  of  Representatives: 


Carl  T.  Curtis .  1 

Eugene  D.  O’Sullivan . 2 

Karl  Stefan . 3 

A.  L.  MUler . 4 


NEVADA 

Senators: 

Pat  McCarran 
George  W.  Malone 

House  of  Representatives: 
Walter  S.  Baring . At  L. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Senators: 

Styles  Bridges 
Charles  W.  Tobey 

House  of  Representatives: 


Chester  E.  Merrow .  1 

Norris  Cotton . 2 


NEW  JERSEY 
Senators: 

H.  Alexander  Smith 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson 


Congressional 

District 

House  of  Representatives: 


Charles  A.  Wolverton . 1 

T.  Millet  Hand .  2 

James  C.  Auchincloss . 3 

Charles  R.  Howell . 4 

Charles  A.  Eaton . 5 

Clifford  P.  X^ase .  6 

J.  'Parnell  Thomas .  7 

Gordon  Canfield .  8 

Harry  L.  Towe . 9 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr . 10 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio . 11 

Robert  W.  Kean . 12 

Mary  T.  Norton . 13 

Edward  J.  Hart . 14 


NEW  MEXICO 
Senators: 

Dennis  Chavez 
Clinton  P.  Anderson 

House  of  Representatives: 
Antonio  M.  Fernandez.  .AtL. 
John  E.  Miles . AtL. 


NEW  YORK 


Congressional 

District 


James  W.  Wadsworth . 41 

William  L.  Pfeiffer . Q 

Anthony  F.  Tauriello . 43 

Chester  C.  Gorski . 44 

Daniel  A.  Reed . 45 


NORTH  CAROLINA  * 
Senators: 

Clyde  R.  Hoey 
J.  Melville  Broughton 

House  of  Representatives: 


Herbert  C.  Bonner . 1 

John  H.  Kerr . 2 

Graham  A.  Barden . 3 

Harold  D.  Cooley . 4 

Thurmond  Chatham . 5 

Carl  T.  Durham . 6 

F.  Ertel  Carlyle . 7 

Charles  B.  Deane . 8 

Robert  L.  Dough  ton . ^  ^ 

Hamilton  C.  Jones . 10 


Alfred  L.  Bulwinkle . 11 

Monroe  M.  Redden . 12 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Senators: 

Robert  F.  Wagner 
Irving  M.  Ives 


Hotise  of  Representatives: 

W.  Kingsland  Macy . 1 

Leonard  W.  Hall .  2 

Henry  J.  Latham . 3 

L.  Gary  Clemente . 4 

T.  Vincent  Quinn . 5 

James  J.  Delaney .  6 

. 7 

Joseph  L.  Pfeifer . 8 

Eugene  J.  Keogh . 9 

Andrew  L.  Somers . 10 

James  J.  Heffernan . 11 

John  J.  Rooney . 12 

Donald  L.  O’Toole . 13 

Abraham  J.  Multer . 14 

Emanuel  Celler . 15 

James  J.  Murphy . 16 

Fredric  R.  Coudert,  Jr . 17 

Vito  Marcantonio . 18 

Arthur  G.  Klein . 19 

Sol  Bloom . 20 

Jacob  K.  Javits . 21 

Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr . 28 

Walter  A.  Lynch . 23 

Isidore  Dollinger . 24 

Charles  A.  Buckley . 25 

Christopher  C.  McGrath.. 26 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn . 27 

Ralph  A.  Gamble . 28 

Katharine  St.  George . 29 

Jay  LeFevre . 30 

Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney  31 

William  T.  Byrne . 32 

Dean  P.  Taylor . 33 

Clarence  E.  Kilbum . 34 

John  C.  Davies . 35 

R.  Walter  Riehlman . 36 

Edwin  Arthur  Hall . 37 

John  Taber . 38 

W.  Sterling  Cole . 39 

Kenneth  B.  Keating . 40 


Senators:  j 

William  Langer  , 

Milton  R.  Young  ^ 

House  of  Representatives:  | 

William  Lemke . At  L.  y 

Usher  L.  Burdick . At  L.  ^ 

OHIO  I  ] 

Senators:  | 

Robert  A.  Taft  . 

John  W.  Bricker  \ 


House  of  Representatives: 

Charles  H.  Elston . 1 

Earl  T.  Wagner .  2 

Edward  Breen . 3 

William  M.  McCulloch _ 4 

Cliff  Clevenger . 5 

James  G.  Polk . 6 

Clarence  J.  Brown . 7 

Frederick  C.  Smith . 8 

Thomas  H.  Burke . 9  \ 


Thomas  A.  Jenkins . 10 

Walter  E.  Brehm . 11 

John  M.  Vorys . 12 

Alvin  F.  Weichel . 13 

Walter  B.  Huber . 14 

Robert  T.  Secrest . 15 

John  McSweeney . 16 

J.  Harry  McGregor . 17 

Wayne  L.  Hays . 18 

Michael  J.  Kirwan . 19 

Michael  A.  Feighan . 20 

Robert  Grosser . 21 

Frances  P.  Bolton . 22 

Stephen  M.  Yoimg . At  L. 


OKLAHOMA 

Senators: 

Elmer  Thomas 
Robert  S.  Kerr  * 
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Congressional  \ 
District  I 

House  of  Representatives:  I 


Dixie  Gilmer .  1 

William  G.  Stigler .  2 

Carl  Albert .  3 

Tom  Steed . 4 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney . 5 

Toby  Morris .  6 

Victor  Wickersham . 7 

George  H.  Wilson . 8 


OREGON 

Senators; 

Guy  Cordon 
Wayne  Morse 

House  of  Representatives: 


Walter  Norblad . 1 

Lowell  Stockman .  2 

Homer  D.  Angell . 3 

Harris  Ellsworth . 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Senators: 

Francis  J.  Myers 
Edward  Martin 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  A.  Barrett .  1 

William  T.  Granahan . 2 

Hardie  Scott . 3 

Earl  Chudoff . 4 

William  J.  Green,  Jr . 5 

Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr . 6 

Benjamin  F,  James .  7 

Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter.  8 

Paul  B.  Dague . 9 

Harry  P.  O’Neill . 10 

Daniel  J.  Flood . 11 

Ivor  D.  Fenton . 12 

George  M.  Rhodes . 13 

Wilson  D.  Gillette . 14 

Robert  F.  Rich . 15 

S^uel  K.  McConnell,  Jr..  16 

Richard  M.  Simpson . 17 

John  C.  Kunkel . 18 

Leon  H.  Gavin . 19 

Francis  E.  Walter . 20 

James  F.  Lind . 21 

James  E.  Van  Zandt . 22 

Anthony  Cavalcante . 23 

Thomas  E.  Morgan . 24 

Louis  E.  Graham . 25 

Robert  L,  Coffey,  Jr . 26 

Augustine  B.  Kelley . 27 

Carroll  D.  Kearns . 28 

Harry  J.  Davenport . 29 

Robert  J.  Corbett . 30 

James  G.  Fulton . 31 

Herman  P.  Eber barter . 32 

Frank  Buchanan . 33 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Senators: 

Theodore  Francis  Green 
J.  Howard  McGrath 

Hojuse  of  Representatives: 


Aime  J.  Forand .  1 

John  E.  Fogarty . 2 


Congressional 

District 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Senators: 

Burnet  R.  Maybank 
Olin  D.  Johnston 

House  of  Representatives: 


L.  Mendel  Rivers .  1 

Hugo  S.  Sims .  2 

James  B.  Hare . 3 

Joseph  R.  Bryson . 4 

James  P.  Richards . 5 

Jolm  L.  McMillan . 6 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Senators: 

Chan  Gurney 
Karl  E.  Mimdt 

House  of  Representatives: 


Harold  O.  Lovre .  1 

Francis  Case . 2 


TENNESSEE 

Senators: 

Kenneth  McKellar 
Estes  Kefauver 

House  of  Representatives: 


Dayton  E,  Phillips .  1 

John  <Jennings,  Jr .  2 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr . 3 

Albert  Gore . 4 

Joe  L.  Evins .  5 

J.  Percy  Priest .  6 

Pat  Sutton  . 7 

Tom  Murray  . 8 

Jere  Cooper  .  9 

Clifford  Davis . 10 


TEXAS 

Senators: 

Tom  Connally 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

House  of  Representatives: 


Wright  Patman .  1 

J.  M.  Combs 

Lindley  Beckworth . 3 

Sam  Rayburn . 4 

J.  Frank  Wilson . 5 

Olin  E.  Teague .  6 

Tom  Pickett . 7 

Albert  Thomas . 8 

Clark  W.  Thompson . 9 

Homer  Thomberry . 10 

W.  R.  Poage . 11 

Wingate  H.  Lucas . 12 

Ed  Gk)ssett . 13 

John  E.  Lyle,  Jr . 14 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr . 15 

Ken  Regan . 16 

Omar  Burleson . 17 

Eugene  Worley . 18 

George  H.  Mahon . 19 

Paul  J.  Kilday . 20 

O.  C.  Fisher . 21 


UTAH 

Senators: 

Elbert  D.  Thomas 
Arthur  V.  Watkins 


Congressional 

District 

House  of  Representatives: 


Walter  K.  Granger . 1 

Reva  Beck  Bosone . 2 


VERMONT 

Senators: 

George  D.  Aiken 
Ralph  E.  Flanders 

House  of  Representatives: 
Charles  A.  Plxunley _ AtL. 

VIRGINIA 

Senators: 

Harry  Flood  Byrd 
A.  Willis  Robertson 

House  of  Representatives: 


Schuyler  Otis  Bland . 1 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr . 2 

J.  Vaughan  Gary . 3 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt . 4 

Thomas  B.  Stanley . 5 

Clarence  G.  Bimton . 6 

Bvut  P.  Harrison . 7 

Howard  W.  Smith . 8 

Tom  B,  Fugate . 9 


WASHINGTON  , 
Senators: 

Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Harry  P.  Cain 

House  of  Representatives: 


Hugh  B.  Mitchell .  1 

Henry  M.  Jackson .  2 

Russell  V.  Mack . 3 

Hal  Holmes  . 4 

Walt  Horan . 5 

Thor  C.  Tollefson . 6 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Senators: 

Harley  M.  Kilgore 
Matthew  M.  Neely 


Congressional 

District 

House  of  Representatives: 


Robert  L.  Ramsay . 1 

Harley  O.  Staggers . 2 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey . 3 

M.  G.  Burnside . 4 

John  Kee . 5 

E.  H.  Hedrick . 6 


WISCONSIN 

Senators: 

Alexander  Wiley 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy 

House  of  Representatives: 


Lawrence  H.  Smith . 1 

Glenn  R.  Davis . 2 

Gardner  R.  Withrow . 3 

Clement  J.  Zablocki . 4 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller . 5 

Frank  B.  Keefe . 6 

Reid  F.  Miuray . 7 

John  W.  Byines .  8 

Merlin  Hull .  9 

Alvin  E.  O’Konski . 10 


WYOMING 

Senators: 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney 
Lester  C.  Hunt 

House  of  Representatives: 
Frank  A.  Barrett . AtL. 

ALASKA 

Delegate 
E.  L.  Bartlett 

HAWAH 

Delegate 

Joseph  R.  Farrington 

PUERTO  RICO 
Resident  Commissioner 
A.  Femos-Isem 


,PJ 


SENATE: 


1 

] 


Majority  Leader . Scott  W.  Lucas  1 

Minority  Leader . . . Kenneth  S.  Wherry  1 

Majority  Whip . Francis  J.  Myers  ] 

Minority  Whip . Leverett  Saltonstall  ' 

Chairman,  Democratic  Policy  Committee. .  .Alben  W.  Barkley  • 
Chairman,  Republican  Policy  Committee . Robert  A.  Tart  | 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Majority  Leader . John  W.  McCormack  j 

Minority  Leader . Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Majority  Whip . J.  Percy  Priest  | 

Minority, Whip .  . Leslie  C.  Arends 

Chairman,  Democratic  Policy  Committee. .  .John  R.  Miurdock 
Chairman,  Republican  Policy  Committee  ' 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  * 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
of  the 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
As  of  January  25,  1949,  81st  Congress 


AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 


Elmer  Thomas 

Chairman  . Okla. 

Alien  J.  Ellender . La. 

Scott  W.  Lucas . Ill. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

Olin  D.  Johnston . S.  C. 

Spessard  L.  Holland . Fla. 

Guy  M.  Gillette . Iowa 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. .  .N.  M. 

George  D.  Aiken . Vt. 

Milton  R.  Young.... N.  Dak. 

Edward  J.  Thye . Minn. 

James  P.  Kem . Mo. 


Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  .la. 
^  APPROPRIATIONS 


Kenneth  McKellar 

Chairman  . Tenn. 

Carl  Hayden  . Ariz. 

Elmer  Thomas . Okla. 

Richard  B.  Russell . Ga. 

Pat  McCarran . Nev. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney.  .Wyo. 

Dennis  Chavez . N.  M. 

Burnet  R.  Maybank...  S.  C. 

Allen  J.  Ellender . La. 

Lister  Hill . Ala. 

Harley  M.  I01gore...W.  Va. 

John  L.  McClellan . Ark. 

,A  Willis  Robertson . Va. 

Styles  Bridges . N.  H. 

Chan  Gurney . S.  Dak. 

Clyde  M.  Re^ . Kan. 

Homer  Ferguson . Mich. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry _ Neb. 

Guy  Cordon  . Ore. 

Leverett  Saltonstall _ Mass. 

Milton  R.  Young . N.  Dak. 


ARMED  SERVICES 


Millard  E.  Tydings 

Chairman . Md. 

Richard  B.  Russell . Ga. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd . Va. 

^Virgil  Chapman . Ky. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson . Tex. 

Estes  Kefauver . Tenn. 

Lester  C.  Himt . Wyo. 

Styles  Bridges . N.  H. 

Chan  Gurney . S.  Dak. 

Leverett  Saltonstall _ Mass. 

Wayne  Morse . Ore. 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin.  .Conn. 
William  F.  Knowland.  .Calif.  I 


BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 


Burnet  R.  Maybank 

Chairman . 

Robert  F.  Wagner. . . 

iGlen  H.  Taylor . 

^J.  W.  Fulbright. ... 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Johk  Sparkman . 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.. . 
Paul  H.  Douglas.... 


.S.  C. 
.N.  Y. 
Idaho 
.  .Ark. 
...Va. 
.  .Ala. 
..Del. 


Charles  W.  Tobey . N.  H. 

Homer  E.  Capehart . Ind. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders . Vt. 

Harry  P.  Cain . Wash. 

John  W.  Bricker . Ohio 


EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS 
John  L.  McClellan 

Chairman . Ark. 

James  O.  Eastland . Miss. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

Glen  H.  Taylor . Idaho 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor . Md. 

Russell  B.  Long . La. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  .Minn. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy. .  .Wis. 

Irving  M.  Ives . N.  Y. 

Karl  E.  Mundt . S.  Dak. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith... Me. 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel.  .Kan. 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.Mich. 

FINANCE 


Walter  F.  George 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Tom  Connally. . Tex. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd . Va. 

Edwin  C.  Johnson . Colo. 

Scott  W.  Lucas . Ill. 

Clyde  R.  Hoey . N.  C. 

J.  Howard  McGrath . R.  I. 

Eugene  D.  Millikin. . .  .Colo. 

Robert  A.  Taft . Ohio 

Hugh  Butler . Neb. 

Owen  Brewster  . Me. 

Edward  Martin  . . Pa. 

John  J.  Williams . Del. 


FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
Tom  Connally 

Chairman  . Tex. 

Walter  F.  George . Ga. 

Elbert  D.  'Thomas . Utah 

Millard  E.  Tydings . Md. 

Claude  Pwper . Fla. 

Theodore  Francis  Green. R.  I. 

Brien  McMahon . Conn. 

J.  W.  Fulbright . Ark. 

Arthiu:  H.  Vandenberg.Mich. 

Alexander  Wiley . Wis. 

H.  Alexander  Smith _ N.  J. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  .la. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..Mass. 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney 

Chairman  . Wyo. 

James  E.  Murray . Mont. 

Sheridan  Downey . Calif. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland.  .Ariz. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson... N.  M. 

Bert  IL  Miller . Idaho 

Robert  S.  Kerr . Okla. 

Hugh  Butler . Neb. 
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Eugene  D.  Millikin . Colo. 

Guy  Cordon . Ore. 

Zales  N.  Ecton . Mont. 

George  W.  Malone . Nev. 

Arthur  V.  Watkins . Utah 


INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Chairman  . Colo. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland. . . Ariz. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.Wash. 

Fr^cis  J.  Myers . Pa. 

Brien  McMahon . Conn. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor . Md. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson . Tex. 

Estes  Kefauver . 'Tenn. 

Charles  W.  Tobey . N.  H. 

Clyde  M.  Reed . Kan. 

Owen  Brewster . Me. 

Homer  E.  Capehart . Ind. 

John  W.  Bricker . Ohio 


JUDICIARY 
Pat  McCarran 

Chairman  . Nev. 

Harley  M.  Kilgore. ..  .W.  Va. 

James  O.  Eastland . Miss. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson.  .Wash. 

J.  Howard  McGrath _ R.  I. 

Robert  F.  Wagner . N.  Y. 

J.  Melville  Broughton.  .N.  C. 

Bert  H.  Miller . Idaho 

Alexander  Wiley . Wis. 

William  Danger . N.  Dak. 

Homer  Ferguson . Mich. 


Forrest  C.  Donnell . M  tli 

William  E.  Jenner . IndM^ 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
Elbert  D.  Thomas 

Chairman . UtaJ 

James  E.  Murray . Mor 

Claude  Pepper .  . FI: 

Lister  Hill . AL 


Matthew  M.  Neely _ W.  V; 


Paul  H.  Douglas . L  5. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  .Mini, 
ithers.. 


Garrett  L.  Withers. . Kv 

Robert  A.  Taft . Ohii 

George  D.  Aiken . Vt 

H.  Alexander  Smith _ N.  J 

Wayne  Morse . Ore 

Forrest  C.  Donnell . Me 


RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Carl  Hayden 


Chairman  . Ari^r^ 

Theodore  Francis  Green. R.  I 

Francis  J.  Myers . PM‘ 

John  C.  Stennis . Mis7iJ« 

Russell  B.  Long . La^ 

Guy  M.  Gillette . low,’  ' 

Lester  C.  Hunt . Wyo. 

Garrett  L.  Withers . Kv, 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry.... Net, 
William  F.  Knowland.  .Calif 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  Ma^  '  - 

William  E.  Jenner . hjd  ;  " 

Irving  M.  Ives . N. 


Moi 

[nd 


artial  ust  of  the  standing  committees 

of  the 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


talJ 


As  of  January  25,  1949,  81st  Congress 


AGRICULTURE 

,l*ilarold  D.  Cooley 

”  Chairman . N.  C. 

“  Itephen  Pace . Ga. 

™  V.  R.  Poage . Tex. 

korge  M.  Grant . Ala. 

Valter  K.  Granger . Utah 

J,  C.  Gathings . Ark. 

•  J  uur,  T.  TvioivAnion  s  n 


)reE' 

Wa 


Pohn  L.  McMillan . S.  C. 

ugene  Worley . Tex. 

thomas  G.  Abernethy.  .Miss. 

Carl  Albert . Okla. 

IVatkins  M.  Abbitt . Va. 

lames  G.  Polk . Ohio 

Sat  Sutton . Tenn. 

_  ^ugcne  D.  O’Sullivan. .  .Neb. 

rfB^ohn  C.  Davies . N.  Y. 

-^ecil  F,  White . Calif. 


i'at 

is&Pi 


Ld 


ames  F.  Lind . Pa. 

lifford  R.  Hope . Kan. 

(wa^ugust  H.  Andresen.  .Minn. 

VO  Reid  F.  Murray . Wis. 

iCv  Edwin  Arthur  Hall . N.  Y. 

■  iVilliam  S.  Hill . Colo. 

ilif  Charles  B.  Hoeven . Iowa 

3SS  5id  Simpson . Ill. 

nd  Ernest  K.  Bramblett. .  .Calif. 

Yfaul  B.  Dague . Pa. 

Norris  Cotton . N.  H. 

E.  L.  Bartlett . Alaska 

Jos^h  R.  Farrin^on. Hawaii 
|A.  Femos-Isern.  Puerto  Rico 

APPROPRIATIONS 

IClarence  Cannon 

Chairman  . Mo. 

John  H.  Kerr . N.  C. 

George  H.  Mahon . Tex. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard _ Calif. 

Albert  Thomas . Tex. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan . Ohio 

W.  F.  Norrell . Ark. 

.Albert  Gore . Tenn. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. ..... .Miss. 

^George  W.  Andrews . Ala. 

John  J.  Rooney . N.  Y. 

J.  Vaughan  Gary . Va. 

Joe  B.  Bates . Ky. 

John  E.  Fogarty . R.  I. 

Henry  M.  Jackin . Wash. 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes . Fla. 

Antonio  M.  Fernandez. N.  M. 

William  G.  Stigler . Okla. 

E.  H.  Hedrick . W.  Va. 

Prince  H.  Preston,  Jr....Ga. 

Otto  E.  Passman . La. 

Louis  C.  Rabaut . Mich. 

Daniel  J.  Flood . Pa. 

Christopher  C.  McGrath 

N.  Y. 

jSidney  R.  Yates . Ill. 

iFoster  Furcolo . Mass. 

Edw^d  H.  Kruse,  Jr....Ind. 

JohnTaber . N.  Y. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 

Mass. 


Charles  A.  Plumley . Vt. 

Albert  J.  Engel . Mich. 

Karl  Stefan . Neb. 

Francis  Case . S.  Dak. 

Frank  B.  Keefe . Wis. 

Ben  F.  Jensen . Iowa 

H.  Carl  Andersen . Minn. 

Walt  Horan  . Wash. 

Gordon  Canfield . N.  J. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton . Pa. 

Ralph  E.  Church . Ill. 

Lowell  Stockman . Ore. 

John  Phillips . Calif. 

Errett  P.  Scrivner . Kan. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr. 

N.  Y. 

Cliff  Clevenger . Ohio 

ARMED  SERVICES 
Carl  Vinson 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Overton  Brooks . La. 

Paul  J.  Kilday . Tex. 

Carl  T.  Dmham . N.  C. 

Lansdale  G.  Sasscer . Md. 

James  J.  Heffeman....N.  Y. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers . S.  C. 

Philip  J.  Philbin . Mass. 

F.  Edward  Hebert . 

Arthiu:  Winstead . Miss. 

Franck  R.  Havenner. .  .Calif. 

Melvin  Price . Ill. 

O.  C.  Fisher . Tex. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr . Va. 

William  J.  Green,  Jr . Pa. 

Clyde  Doyle . Calif. 

Edward  deGraffenried.  .Ala. 

John  R.  Walsh . Ind. 

L.  Gary  Clemente . N.  Y. 

Dewey  Short . Mo. 

Leslie  C.  Arends . Ill. 

W.  Sterling  Cole . N.  Y. 

J.  Parnell  Thomas . N.  J. 

George  J.  Bates . Mass. 

Paul  W.  Shafer . Mich. 

Charles  H-  Elston . Ohio 

Jack  Z.  Anderson . Calif. 

William  W.  Blackney.  .Mich. 

Leroy  Johnson . Calif. 

Harry  L.  Towe . N.  J. 

Leon  H.  Gavin . Pa. 

Walter  Norblad  ....*. ....Ore. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt . Pa. 

E.  L.  Bartlett . Alaska 


Jos^h  R.  Farrin^n. Hawaii 
A.  Eemos-Isem. Puerto  Rico 

BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Brent  Spence 

Chairman . Ky. 

Paul  Brown . Ga. 

Wright  Patman . Tex. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  .Okla. 

Brooks  Hays . Ark. 

Albert  Rains . Ala. 
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Frank  Buchanan . Pa. 

Abraham  J.  Multer _ N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Deane . N.  C. 

George  D.  O’Brien . Mich. 


Chase  Going  Woodhouse 


Conn. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon.  .Calif. 
Hugh  J.  Addonizio....N.  J. 

Isidore  Dollinger . N.  Y. 

Hugh  B.  Mitchell . Wash. 

Barratt  O’Hara . IlL 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott . Mich. 

Ralph  A.  Gamble . N.  Y. 

Frederick  C.  Smith . Ohio 

John  C.  Kunkel . Pa. 

Henry  O.  ’Talle . Iowa 

Rolla  C.  McMillen . Ill. 

Clarence  E.  Kilbium...N.  Y. 

Albert  M.  Cole . Kan. 

Merhn  Hull  . Wis. 

Hardie  Scott . Pa. 

Donald  W.  Nichol^n.  .Mass. 


EDUCA’nON  AND 
LABOR 
John  Lesinski 

Chairman . Mich. 

Graham  A.  Barden.... N.  C. 

Augustine  B.  Kelley . Pa. 

Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr _ N.  Y. 

John  S.  Wood . Ga. 

John  F.  Kennedy . Mass. 

Wingate  H.  Lucas . Tex. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey. W.  Va. 

Leonard  Irving . Mo. 

Carl  D.  Perkins . Ky. 

Charles  R.  Howell . N.  J. 

Hugo  S.  Sims . S.  C. 

Andrew  Jacobs . Ind. 

Thomas  H.  Burke . Ohio 

Tom  Steed . Okla. 

Roy  W.  Wier . .Minn. 

Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr. 

Pa. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn . N.  Y. 

Walter  E.  Brehm . Ohio 

Wint  Smith . Kan. 

Carroll  D.  Kearns . Pa. 

Richard  M.  Nixon . Calif. 

Thruston  Ballard  Morton 

Ky. 

’Thomas  H.  Werdel _ Calif. 

Harold  H.  Velde . Ill. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


William  L.  Dawson 

Chairman  . Ill, 

Chet  Holifield . Calif. 

Henderson  Lanham . Ga. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr . Va. 

Frank  M.  Karsten . Mo. 

John  W.  McCormack.  .Mass. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner . N.  C. 

George  G.  Sadowski...Mich. 

Walter  B.  Huber . Ohio 

John  A.  Blatnik . Minn. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.... Mass. 

Earl  T.  Wagner . Ohio 

Robert  L.  Coffey,  Jr . Pa. 

William  P.  Bolton . Md. 


M.  G.  Burnside . W. 

Richard  Bolling . I 

Anthony  F.  Taxiriello.  .N. 


Clare  E.  Hoffman . 

Robert  F.  Rich . 

R.  Walter  Riehlman _ N, 

Ralph  Harvey . li# 

Charles  A.  Halleck . IrJ 

Harold  O.  Lovre . S.  D; 

William  L.  Pfeiffer . N. 


I'll! 


■jeo 

^’eil 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


Sol  Bloom 

Chairman . N. 

John  Kee . W 

James  P.  Richards . S. 

Joseph  L.  Pfeifer . N, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon . 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 


Mike  Mansfield . Mnifli* 


.All 


(tlT 

( 


% 


Thomas  E.  Morgan 
Laurie  C.  Battle 

George  A.  Smathers . Fi 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan 

Thurmond  Chatham _ N, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. . .  .Wit 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff .  .Co 

Charles  A.  Eaton . '.N. 

^bert  B.  Chiperfield 

John  M.  Vorys . O 

Frances  P.  Bolton . 01 

Lawrence  H.  Smith . W 

Chester  E.  Merrow . N.  _ 

Walter  H.  Judd . Mi  nit 

James  G.  Fulton . 

Jacob  K.  Javits . N. 

John  Davis  Lodge . Con^ 

Donald  L.  Jackson . Cali! 


,hi 


hin 


I'l 


■r,V 


w 


IWI 

iJJo: 


hfli 

til 


m 


HOUSE  " 

ADMINISTRA'nON  [j, 

Mary  T.  Norton  E 

Chairman  . N.  ^  C 

Thomas  B.  Stanley . V  I 

Burr  P.  Harrison . Vi  F 

Omar  Burleson . To;  Ji 

George  A.  Smathers . FI.  C 

Charles  B.  Deane . N.  (  K 

Edward  A.  Garmatz _ Me  V 

Ken  Regan . Teij  J 

James  W.  Trimble . Ark  P 

Carl  Albert . Okla 

W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler. ..Ga 

Paul  C.  Jones . Mo 

Wayne  L.  Hays . Ohi(  ) 

Anthony  Cavalcante . Pa 

George  H.  Christopher.  .Mo  1 

Vito  Marcantonio . N.  Y  ] 

Karl  M.  LeCompte . low;  ^ 

C.  W.  (Rimt)  Bishop . Ill  ] 

Earl  Wilson . Ind  , 

Benjamin  F.  James . Pa  , 


INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Robert  Crosser  ' 

Chairman . Ohi< 

Alfred  L.  Bui  winkle...  N.  C 

Lindley  Beckworth . Tex 

J.  Percy  Priest . Tenn 
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T  \jpicn  Harris . Ark. 

"iffeorge  G.  Sadowski. .  .Mich. 

iw  'Wwight  L.  Rogers . Fla. 

^•f  iKt  ne  J.  Keogh . N.  Y. 

MiEithur  G.  Klein.. . N.  Y. 

jjr.Mmas  B.  Stanley . Va. 

■«^.hn  B.  Sullivan . Mo. 

'  l/illiam  T.  Granahan . Pa. 

n.irow  J.  Biemiller. . . . Wis. 
hn  A.  McGuire . Conn. 


♦leorge  H.  Wilson . Okla. 

Keil  J.  Linehan . IlL 

y!,..rnas  R.  Underwood. .  .Ky. 
S  Charles  A.  Wolverton.  .N.  J. 

Carl  Hinshaw  . Calif. 

N,  [«>nard  W.  Hall . N.  Y. 

’  \  f  >seph  P.  O’Hara . Minn. 

S,  Vilson  D.  Gillette . Pa. 

[yf.’  lobert  Hale . Me. 

/_I  [an  is  Ellsworth . Ore. 

3”  fames  I.  Dolliver . Iowa 

Pal;  fohn  W.  Heselton . Mass. 

i,Tor  D.  Scott,  Jr . Pa. 

Xi  L'hn  B.  Bennett . Mich. 

.'ai 

JUDICIARY 

N.  (  imanuel  Celler 

.Vt  1 Chairman . N.  Y. 

’on  ’’rancis  E.  Walter . Pa. 

N.  Hobbs . Ala. 

..r  William  T.  Byrne . N.  Y. 

Oh  loseph  R.  Bryson . S.  C. 

Ohi  Thomas  J.  Lane . Mass. 

,\V’i  Jartin  Gorski . Ill. 

1  Michael  A.  Feighan . Ohio 

Till'  "rank  L.  Chelf . Ky. 

,  .P;3d  Gossett . Tex. 

1.  J.  Frank  Wilson . Tex. 

!oni  Robert  L.  Ramsay.... W.  Va. 

’all  Dixie  Gilmer . Okla. 

Boyd  Tackett . Ark. 

Edwin  E.  Willis . La. 

Winfield  K.  Denton . Ind. 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr...Tenn. 

Earl  C.  Michener . Mich. 

Chaimcey  W.  Reed . IlL 

Louis  E.  Graham . Pa. 

Frank  Fellows . Me. 

John  Jennings,  Jr . Tenn. 

Clifford  P.  Case . N.  J. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating... N.  Y. 
William  M.  McCulloch.  .Ohio 

J.  Caleb  Boggs . Del. 

Angier  L.  Goodwin. . . .Mass. 


RULES 


Adolph  J.  Sabath 

Chairman . IlL 

E.  E.  Cox . Ga, 

Howard  W.  Smith . Va 

William  M.  Colmer . Miss. 

Ray  J.  Madden . Ind. 

John  E.  Lyle,  Jr . ...Tex, 

John  McSweeney . Ohio 

James  J.  Delaney . N.  Y. 

Leo  E.  Allen . Ill. 

Clarence  J,  Brown . Ohio 

lUames  W.  Wadsworth. N.  Y, 
Christian  A.  Her  ter....  Mass. 


UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 
John  S.  Wood 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Francis  E.  Walter . Pa. 

Burr  P.  Harrison . Va. 

John  McSweeney  . Ohio 

Morgan  M.  Moulder . Mo. 

J.  Parnell  Thomas . N.  J. 

Richard  Nixon . Calif. 

Francis  Case . S.  Dak. 

Harold  H.  Velde . HI. 

VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 
John  E.  Rankin 

Chairman  . Miss. 

A.  Leonard  Allen . La. 

Walter  B.  Huber . Ohio 

Olin  E.  Teague . Tex. 

Joe  L.  Evins . Tenn. 

W.  M.  (Don)  Wheeler. .  .Ga. 

Hamilton  C.  Jones . N.  C. 

Harold  D.  Donohue _ Mass. 

Clarence  G.  Burton . Va. 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . HI. 

Clare  Magee . Mo. 

Earl  Chudoff . Pa. 

Harley  O.  Staggers. .  .W.  Va. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr _ N.  J. 

James  E.  Noland . Ind. 

Carl  Elliott . Ala. 

Harold  A.  Patten . Ariz. 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers. .  .Mass. 
Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney 
N.  Y. 

Alvin  E.  O’Konski . Wis. 

Herbert  A.  Meyer . Kan. 

James  T.  Patterson _ Conn. 

Dayton  E.  Phillips . 'Tenn. 

Glenn  R.  Davis . Wis. 

Hubert  B.  Scudder . Calif. 

Cecil  M.  Harden . Ind. 

Richard  W.  Hoffman . HI. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Robert  L.  Doughton 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

Jere  Cooper  . Tenn. 

John  D.  Dingell . Mich. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills . Ark. 

Noble  J.  Gregory . Ky. 

A.  Sidney  Camp . Ga. 

Walter  A.  Lynch . N.  Y. 

Aime  J.  Forand . R.  I. 

Herman  P.  Eberharter. .  .Pa. 

Cecil  R.  King . Calif. 

Thomas  J.  O’Brien . HI. 

J.  M.  Combs . Tex. 

Hale  Boggs . La. 

John  A.  Carroll . Colo. 

Stephen  M.  Yoimg . Ohio 

Daniel  A.  Reed . N.  Y. 

Roy  O.  Woodruff . Mich. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins . Ohio 

Richard  M.  Simpson . Pa. 

Robert  W.  Kean . N.  J. 

Carl  T.  Curtis . Neb. 

Noah  M.  Mason . Ill. 

’Thomas  E.  Martin . Iowa 

Hal  Holmes . Wash. 

John  W.  Byrnes . Wis- 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  EDITION 


Originally  prepared  by  the 
COMMISSION  ON  WORLD  PEACE 

for  use  in 

The  Crusade  for  a  New  World  Order 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Chairman 


Methodist  groups  may  secure  additional  copies  free; 
tion-Methodist  groups  at  30c  per  dozen,  $2.00  per  hundred 

from  the 

COMMISSION  ON  WORLD  PEACE 
of 

The  Methodist  Church 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary 
740  Bush  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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PROS  AND  CONS  OF  THE 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

By  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN. 

Arguments  for  and  against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are  pret 
sented  in  these  two  articles  by  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN,  Re¬ 
search  Director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  and  BLAIR 
BOLLES,  Director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Associati(m.  The  material  is  reprinted  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  from  the  Foreign 
Policy  Report  of  February  15,  1949. 

furnished  with  American  arma- 
Need  for  Security  ments,  either  as  outright  gift  or  on 

The  basic  argument  in  favor  of  terms  of  lend-lease,  is  a  necessary 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  that  it  is  corollary  of  the  European  Recovery 
essential  to  promote  the  recovery  of  Program. 

western  Europe  so  as  to  avert  (in  Americans  who  disagree  with  this 
the  language  of  the  State  Depart-  argument  admit  the  need  for  secu- 
ment  outline,  Building  the  Peace —  rity  in  Europe;  and  few  today  would 
Collective  Security  in  the  North  contend  that  no  armaments  are 
Atlantic  Area.)  “a  catastrophe,  pos-  needed  by  the  United  States  or  the 
sibly  resulting  in  the  collapse  of  countries  of  western  Europe.  Op- 
western  European  civilization.”  If  ponents  of  the  thesis  presented  by 
world  recovery  is  to  progress,  how-  the  State  Department  outline  present 
ever,  the  outline  goes  on,  “the  sense  two  principal  counterarguments, 
of  security  must  be  restored.”  Here  Some  contend  that  the  military  pro- 
is  the  core  of  the  case  for  the  pact,  gram  envisaged  under  the  North 
“Since  the  threat  of  armed  aggres-  Atlantic  Pact  would  have  an  effect 
sion  is  at  the  root  of  insecurity,  col-  exactly  contrary  to  that  desired  by 
lective  action  which  will  enable  free  Washington — the  necessity  of  di¬ 
nations  to  confront  a  potential  ag-  verting  existing  economic  resources 
gressor  with  preponderant  power,  to-  to  armaments  would  delay,  and  per- 
gether  with  economic  recovery  and  haps  actually  jeopardize,  fulfillment 
political  stability  provides  the  only  of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
satisfactory  antidote  to  fear.”  In  both  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
short,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  American  and  western  European 
backed  by  integration  of  the  armed  man  power  and  materials  available 
forces  of  western  European  nations  for  peacetime  production,  and  by 


making  it  politically  difficult  to  Austria,  and  therefore  urge,  in 
effect  a  revival  of  East-West  trade  stead,  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  Continent,  which  was  one  of  for  a  general  settlement  on  the  con- 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  coun-  tinent.” 

tries  benefiting  by  the  Marshall  The  State  Department  outline  an- 
Plan.^  Others  believe  that  it  will  swers  the  first  of  these  counter- 
prove  impossible  to  restore  the  sense  arguments  by  placing  economic  re- 
of  security  regarded  by  the  United  covery  ahead  of  rearmament. 

States  as  essential  to  western  Euro-  “Economic  recovery,”  it  declares, 
pean  recovery,  no  matter  how  much  “is  fundamental  and  should  con- 
we  arm  the  nations  along  the  Atlan-  tinue  to  have  priority  over  rearma- 
tic  seaboard,  until  Russian  troops,  ment.  What  is  needed  is  a  carefully 
still  estimated  at  about  one  million,  drawn  balance  in  Europe  between 
are  withdrawn  from  Germany  and  recovery  and  rearmament  and  a 

Hotc  to  Make  Effective  lJ$e  of  These  Articles 

After  you  have  read  these  articles — 

*  Discuss  them  with  members  of  your  church,  your  neighbors  and  friends, 

*  Suggest  that  they  be  reviewed  and  discussed  in  various  church  groups — in 

young  adult  groups,  Westminster  Fellowship,  circle  meetings  of  the 
women’s  association,  men’s  Bible  class. 

*  Plan  a  church-night  panel  discussion  or  symposium  with  representatives 

of  church  groups  presenting  current  opinions  about  the  pact  and  ex¬ 
amining  them  in  the  light  of  Christian  doctrine  and  concern  for  brother¬ 
hood  and  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  Ask  your  minister  or  a  high-school 
principal  or  history  teacher  to  be  moderator. 

*  Join  with  other  denominational  groups  in  sponsoring  your  own  Town 

Meeting  on  the  pact.  Arrange  with  your  local  radio-station  manager  to 
broadcast  a  portion  of  the  meeting. 

*  Encourage  a  group  in  your  ehurch  to  make  a  bulletin-board  display  for 

a  well-lighted  corner  of  the  parish  house,  featuring  large  colored  map 
of  territory  involved  in  the  pact,  clippings  from  daily  papers,  marked 
copy  of  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  General  Assembly  pronouncement  on 
militarism  from  Christian  Social  Action. 

*  Compile  a  world-order  book  and  pamphlet  shelf  and  lending  library. 

(Write  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  for  up-to-date  reading  list.) 

*  Urge  your  public  library  to  display  materials  on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

*  Watch  your  daily  newspapers  for  Congressional  action  to  be  expected 

following  statement  from  State  Department. 

*  Write  our  Washington  office  for  legislative  developments,  in  care  of  Misq 

Fern  M.  Colborn,  Assistant  Secretary,  Division  of  Social  Education  and 
Action,  1000  Eleventh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

*  And  make  up  your  mind  about  the  pact  and  write,  wire,  or  call  your 

Congressman. 


similar  balance  here  between  tbe 
needs  of  our  own  domestic  economy, 
our  own  defense,  our  contribution 
to  ERP,  and  our  contribution  to 
European  rearmament.”  Opponents 
of  tbe  proposed  pact  would  agree 
that  such  a  program,  in  theory, 
sounds  acceptable.  They  contend, 
however,  that  in  practice,  if  past  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  guide,  the  very  process 
of  rearmament  will  generate  fears 
that  still  further  rearmament  will  be 
needed  to  allay,  creating  a  mounting 
spiral  of  expenditures  in  which  mili¬ 
tary  estimates  will  prevail  over  con¬ 
siderations  of  economic  and  social 
recovery,  thus  bringing  about,  or 
perpetuating,  the  very  conditions  of 
misery,  want,  and  dissatisfaction  in 
large  sectors  of  the  population  of 
Europe  which,  according  to  the 
State  Department  analysis,  foster 
Communism  and  thus  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  the  second  counterargument — 
the  need  to  put  a  general  settlement 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  ahead  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Pact — no  direct  answer  is 
given  in  the  State  Department  out¬ 
line,  whose  basic  premise  is  that  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Government 
since  the  war  have  endangered  peace 
and  prevented  recovery,  and  that  the 
proposed  pact  is  necessary  to  check 
not  only  possible  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  but,  even  more,  fear  of  such  ag¬ 
gression.  Commenting  on  the  con¬ 
tention  of  some  that  even  partial 
settlements  with  the  Kremlin,  by  re¬ 
laxing  tension  in  Europe,  would  also 


tend  to  relax  the  current  recovery  ef¬ 
forts  and  cause  the  United  States  to 
neglect  its  responsibilities  on  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Lippmann  says:  “It 
is,  I  believe,  an  unwarranted  defeat¬ 
ism  to  think  that  the  Europeans  will 
not  try  to  recover  or  that  Americans 
will  default  on  their  responsibilities 
in  Europe  unless  the  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  permanent  crisis.”  ^ 

Too  Much — or  Too  Little? 

An  argument  made  in  favor  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  as  now  planned 
by  those  who  want  to  rally  public 
opinion  in  this  country  to  its  sup¬ 
port  is  that,  no  matter  how  broad 
its  scope,  its  fulfillment  will  remain 
subject  to  the  American  “constitu¬ 
tional  process,”  that  is.  Congress 
will  continue  to  exercise  the  right, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  declare 
war.  This  feature  of  the  pact,  which 
has  the  effect  of  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  final  decision 
concerning  participation  in  war, 
tantamount  to  the  veto  power  it  now 
holds  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  over  decisions 
to  apply  military  sanctions  against 
an  aggressor,  may  reassure  those 
Americans  who  are  still  reluctant  to 
see  this  country  accept  permanent 
military  commitment.  But  it  is  this 
very  feature  which  arouses  the  most 
serious  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  that  are 
expected  to  be  signatories  of  the 
pact.  These  nations,  especially  the 


Scandinavian  countries  close  to  the 
orbit  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  realize  that 
they  will  be  taking  a  serious  risk  of 
antagonizing  the  Soviet  Government 
by  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the 
United  States  in  an  arrangement 
which,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  Washington,  will  be  re¬ 
garded  in  Moscow  as  a  military 
alliance  anti-Russian  in  character. 

If  they  are  to  take  this  risk,  they 
would  like  to  make  as  sure  as  one 
f  can  be  about  things  human  that  in 
case  they  are  attacked  by  Russia,  the 
United  States  will  swing  automat¬ 
ically  into  action,  without  waiting 
for  a  debate  in  Congress. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
following  the  pattern  it  has  set  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  would 
like  to  make  sure  that  the  nations 
I  joining  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  will 
do  their  share  through  self-help 
within  the  measure  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  through  integration  of 
their  programs  of  defense.  Although 
a  certain  measure  of  progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
five  signatories  of  the  Brussels  pact, 

.  some  American  observers  are  won- 
I  dering  whether  what  appears  to 
k  them  undue  delay  in  achieving  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  under  the  ERP 
may  not  occur  also  in  the  military 
sphere,  with  too  great  dependence 
by  western  Europe  on  armaments 
from  the  United  States. 

Another  important  argument 
:  made  in  the  State  Department  out- 

j  line  in  favor  of  the  proposed  pact 


is  that  it  would  be  in  harmony,  not 
in  conflict,  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  charter,  says 
the  outline,  recognizes  “that  certain 
groups  of  countries  have  common 
interests  of  a  strategic,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  nature,  and  that 
certain  security  problems  are  of  a 
distinctly  regional  character.”  Two 
articles  of  the  charter  are  cited  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  na¬ 
tions  “having  such  common  inter¬ 
ests”  may  take  “collective  action  for 
defense  under  certain  conditions”: 
Article  51,  which  says  that  “nothing 
in  the  present  charter  shall  impair 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed 
attack  occurs  against  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  measures  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security”;  and  Article  52, 
which  provides  that  “nothing  .  .  . 
precludes  the  existence  of  regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action  .  .  .  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.”  The  treaty  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  adopted  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security,  held  in  Brazil  in  1947,  and 
providing  for  collective  action  by 
the  American  republics  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  against  a  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  nation,  whether 


from  within  or  without  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  is  cited  as  a  notable  example  of 
how  these  articles  and  other  related 
provisions  of  the  charter  may  he  put 
into  practical  effect. 

To  this  argument  two  main  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  First,  it  is 
contended  that,  while  a  regional  de¬ 
fense  pact  such  as  now  contemplated 
for  the  North  Atlantic  region  would 
be  “entirely  legal  under  Article  .t1, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
United  States  to  take  it  than  to  do 
nothing,”  such  a  pact  is  decidedly  a 
second-best  choice,  and  a  choice  that 
might  eventually  hamper,  not  help, 
the  United  Nations;  for  “a  series  of 
regional  pacts  might  in  time  over¬ 
shadow  the  organization’s  universal 
character  and  aims.”  This  counter¬ 
argument  has  been  presented  most 
cogently  and  at  greatest  length  by 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of 
Foreifin  Affairs  and  wartime  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Department  of  State.*’ 
Mr.  Armstrong  agrees  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  position  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
blocking  peace  both  within  and 
without  the  United  Nations.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  strongly  urges  “a  move 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as 
a  whole  rather  than  to  underwrite  a 
group  of  its  members,”  which  would 
take  the  form  of  a  protocol  supple¬ 
menting  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  protocol  the  signa¬ 
tories,  members  of  the  UN,  would 
pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
promise  to  resist  aggression  con¬ 


tained  in  the  charter  “whether  other 
members  do  so  or  not.''  This  proto¬ 
col,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  including  Russia, 
“would  simply  stipulate  that  if  an 
attack  on  one  of  the  signers  occurs, 
and  if  the  Security  Council  i’s 
blocked  from  action,  the  other  sig¬ 
natories  will  nevertheless  go  to  the- 
aid  of  the  victim.  The  decision  might 
be  made  that  it  would  come  into 
effect  automatically  when  seven  of 
the  eleven  members  of  the  Security 
Council  ( including  four  of  the  five 
permanent  members  having  the- 
right  of  veto)  vote  that  aggression- 
has  occurred.  Or  there  might  be  ar> 
agreement  to  bring  it  into  effect  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  signa¬ 
tories.  Or  the  General  Assembly  or 
Little  Assembly  might  be  left  to 
make  the  decision  by,  say,  a  two- 
thirds  vote.”  In  support  of  his  pro¬ 
posal,  Mr.  Armstrong  points  out 
that  the  Vandenberg  Resolutiorr, 
cited  also  in  the  State  Department 
outline,  refers  not  only  to  “regional” 
arrangements  but  to  “other  collec¬ 
tive  arrangements”  as  well.^ 

Mr.  Armstrong  contends  that  the 
protocol  he  proposes  would  accom¬ 
plish  two  purposes;  it  would  not 
only  meet  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  western  European  na¬ 
tions,  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  “benefit  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole.”  Moreover,  his 
proposal  would  meet  two  other 
points  raised  against  the  North  At- 


lantic  Pact.  By  including  Russia 
among  nations  invited  to  sign  the 
protocol,  he  would  eliminate  the 
problem  of  singling  out  Russia  as 
the  threat  to  world  peace,  which  is 
now  done  in  the  State  Department 
outline;  if  Russia  refuses  to  sign  the 
protocol,  it  would  single  itself  out 
as  being  unwilling  to  take  action 
against  aggression.  And,  by  making 
the  protocol  operative  automatically, 
Mr.  Armstrong  would  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  western  European  na¬ 
tions  which  now  fear  that  no  matter 
how  many  guarantees  the  United 
States  may  give  in  a  pact.  Congress 
will  still  have  the  right  to  make  up 
its  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
country  should  go  to  war.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  Mr.  Armstrong  believes  that 
it  is  preferable,  in  any  collective 
defense  arrangement,  “to  set  up 
standards  of  conduct  rather  than 
standards  of  geography.”  This  view 
is  welcomed  by  those  who  are  defin¬ 
itely  troubled  at  the  thought  that 
geographic  considerations  might  be 
invoked  by  some  in  the  United 
States  as  justification  for  including 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  pact,  as 
well  as  to  invite  the  participation  of 
Italy,  which  is  not  now  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  even  to  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  German  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  Western  powers  against 
the  U.S.S.R. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  some  critics  of  regional 
defense  pacts — notably  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  of  Flor¬ 


ida — have  contended  that  such  pacts 
would  constitute  violations  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
opposing  the  Vandenberg  Resolution 
on  collective  security  in  a  Senate 
debate  on  June  11,  1948,  Senator 
Pepper  argued  that  regional  mili¬ 
tary  arrangements  would  lead  to  the 
re-establishment  of  military  alli¬ 
ances  incompatible  with  collective 
security,  the  United  Nations,  and 
peace.  The  proper  relationship  of 
regional  arrangements  to  the  system 
of  collective  security  envisaged  in 
the  UN  Charter  was  discussed  at 
length  both  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
at  San  Francisco.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions,  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  already  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to 
the  problems  that  might  arise  if  the 
former  enemy  states  should  resort  to 
aggression  during  the  transitional 
period  before  peace  treaties  had 
been  concluded  and  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  peace  had  been 
transferred  to  the  United  Nations 
organization.®  It  was  primarily  with 
these  considerations  in  mind  at  the 
two  conferences  that  Articles  51  and 
52  were  drafted  and  redrafted  in 
final  formulation  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  charter. 

How  Would  Pact  Affect  Asia? 

A  second  major  objection  to  a 
regional  North  Atlantic  Pact  tied  in 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  raised  by  those  who  want  to 


know  how  such  a  pact  would  affect 
the  position  of  the  colony-owning 
nations  of  western  Europe  in  their  ^ 
relations  to  the  dependent  peoples 
of  Asia.  Would  the  United  States,  it 
is  asked,  in  underwriting  the  secur¬ 
ity  and  economic  recovery  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  be  expected  also  to 
underwrite  the  status  quo  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Indo-China,  Malaya,  and 
other  colonial  areas,  whose  present 
condition  of  unrest  has  a  direct  im¬ 
pact  on  the  security  and  on  the 
economies  of  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands?  Will  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  be  free  to  use  the 
arms  they  may  receive  from  the 
United  States  to  subdue  native  up¬ 
risings?  These  questions  indicate 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
any  attempt  to  “regionalize”  defense 
arrangements  since  it  is  clearly  im¬ 
possible  to  isolate  Europe  from 
other  continents  from  which  it  has 
traditionally  imported  food  and  raw 
materials  and  to  which  it  has  ex¬ 
ported  administrative  and  technical 
personnel,  capital,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  This  problem,  which 
is  bound  to  become  more  important 
as  the  tide  of  nationalism  rises  in 
Asia,  and  soon  probably  also  in 
Africa,  is  not  touched  upon  in  the 
State  Department  outline. 

Security  :  Internal  or  External  ? 

Closely  related  to  this  problem, 
and  also  not  discussed  in  Building 
the  Peace,  is  the  question  whether 
the  security  of  nations  in  a  closely 


meshed  international  community 
can  be  adequately  defended  by  mili¬ 
tary  means  against  external  threats 
or  external  aggression,  or  whether 
the  fundamental  problem  is  not  the 
possibility  of  internal  upheavals 
such  as  become  familiar  in  the  wake 
of  two  world  wars.  The  answer  usu¬ 
ally  given  to  this  question  is  that  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  alleviate  the  want  and 
misery  that  would  encourage  such 
upheavals.  This  is  true,  although  the 
operation  of  the  ERP  is  limited  both 
geographically,  to  the  sixteen  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  countries,  and  econom¬ 
ically,  in  the  sense  of  being  subject 
to  termination  in  1952,  at  which 
time  American  and  European  eco¬ 
nomic  experts  now  predict  that  the 
standard  of  living  even  of  these 
countries  must  be  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  unless  non-United  States 
sources  of  food  and  raw  materials 
become  available.  There  is  danger,, 
however,  that  the  fear  of  instability 
and  disorder  understandably  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  United  States  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  ERP  succeed  within  the 
time  limit  of  four  years  set  for  it  may 
cause  some  Americans  to  favor  the 
maintenance  of  existing  regimes  and 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
to  consider  any  attempt  to  alter  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  as  defiance 
of  ERP.  The  intimate  linking  of 
ERP  with  rearmament  might  then 
conceivably  induce  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  countries  benefiting  by 
American  aid  to  use  their  arirUL- 


ments  for  the  suppression  of  internal  curity  against  aggression  as  care- 

disorders.  Similar  fears  have  al-  fully  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken 

ready  been  expressed  by  liberals  in  the  basic  economic  strength  either 

Latin-American  countries,  who  are  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  na- 

asking  themselves  whether  the  Rio  tions  to  which  it  is  giving  assistance 

treaty  undertaking  to  prevent  all  under  the  ERP.  Decisions  as  to  the 

acts  of  aggression  from  within  or  percentage  of  available  resources  of 

without  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  North  Atlantic  countries  that 

might  not  encourage  dictatorial  re-  should  be  allotted  to  armaments 

gimes  to  invoke  this  treaty  in  jus-  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  based 

tification  of  measures  designed  to  on  calculations  of  the  various  risks 

suppress  internal  reform.  involved,  with  the  realization,  as  Mr. 

^  Armstrong  has  well  pointed  out, 

How  Much  Emphasis  policy  can  be  entirely  free  of 

on  Armaments  ?  jj,  jjjjg  connection,  it  is  inter- 

A  final  question  asked  about  the  esting  to  note  the  statement  of  John 
North  Atlantic  Pact  raises  a  larger  Foster  Dulles,  Republican  adviser  to 
issue — and  that  is  to  what  extent  the  the  Administration  on  foreign  pol- 
Westem  nations  are  well  advised  to  icy,  who  in  a  recent  interview  with 

put  increasing  emphasis  on  arma-  the  editors  of  The  United  States 

ments,  especially  if  armament  ex-  News  and  World  Report  said:  am 

penditures  should  seriously  reduce  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  exag- 

the  possibility  of  economic  recovery  gerating  the  percentage  of  our  na- 

and  thus  the  preservation  of  polit-  tional  income  that  needs  to  be  di- 

ical  freedom  where  it  exists,  and  its  verted  into  military  establishment, 

development  where  it  is  lacking  at  I  think  that  there  is,  as  I  say,  a  risk 

the  present  time.  As  indicated  above,  of  war,  but  I  think  the  risk  is  not  so 

the  State  Department  outline  takes  great  that  we  should  seriously  jeop- 

this  problem  into  consideration,  and  ardize  our  own  economic  health  as  a 

proposes  to  balance  the  require-  free  society  by  saddling  ourselves 

ments  of  economic  recovery  and  se-  with  such  vast  armament.”  ® 

*  "The  Threat  to  the  Manhall  Plan,"  The  Christian  Century,  Detember  1,  194S,  p.  It9i.  This 
point  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  James  Warbury  in  speeches  on  inconsistencies  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

*  This  argument  has  been  presented  with  particular  force  by  Walter  Lippmann.  See  his  article 
"E.R.P.  and  Permanent  Crisis,"  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  IS,  1949. 

*  Ibid. 

*  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Barbara  Ward's  book.  The  West  at  Bay  fW.  W.  Norton  A  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1948),  which  otherwise  draws  up  fairly  elaborate  blueprints  of  economic  and  political  co¬ 
operation  for  western  Europe. 

®  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  "Coalition  for  Peace,"  Foreign  Affairs,  October,  1948,  p.  I ;  "A  Plan 
for  Pecwe,"  I>ook,  January  4,  1949,  p.  19. 

*  Look^  loe.  cit. 

^  Foreign  Affairs,  loc.  cit. 

*  Department  of  State,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results. 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  cited  p.  tOt. 

*  The  United  States  News  and  World  Report,  January  ft,  1949,  p.  St. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 


By  BLAIR  BOLLES. 

WHEN  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
speech  at  Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri,  on  March  5,  1946, 
recommended  that  the  United  States 
and  Britain  join  in  a  “fraternal 
association,”  backed  by  a  military 
alliance  for  their  mutual  defense  in 
a  tense  world,  both  the  American 
public  and  the  Federal  Government 
retained  their  confidence  that  the 
United  Nations  alone  could  keep  the 
peace  and  deter  aggression.^  More¬ 
over,  the  traditional  American  an¬ 
tipathy  to  peacetime  compacts  with 
European  Governments  was  still 
strong.  The  country  did  not  act  on 
Mr.  Churchill’s  suggestion.  The 
gradual  dissipation  of  that  confi¬ 
dence,  however,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  in  official  circles  of 
former  antipathy  to  military  alli¬ 
ances  during  the  ensuing  thirty-five 
months  was  disclosed  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  his  Inaugural 
Address  on  January  20,  when  he 
proposed  that  the  United  States,  by 
treaty,  associate  itself  in  a  “collec¬ 
tive  defense  arrangement”  with 
“free”  European  countries  in  order 
to  “strengthen  the  North  Atlantic 
Area.”  The  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  this  regional  military  bloc,  even 
“within  the  terms  of  the  United  Na¬ 


tions  Charter,”  is  a  major  develop.- 
ment  in  American  and  world  history. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  regional 
treaty  is  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  on  the  United 
Nations  in  1945  recommended  when 
confidence  in  world-wide  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  still  strong.  At  that  time  the 
delegation  in  supporting  these  ar¬ 
ticles  had  in  mind  only  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  arrangements  among  the 
American  republics.^  Article  51 
states  that  “nothing  in  the  present 
Charter  shall  impair  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member,”  and  Article  52 
authorizes  “the  existence  of  regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action.” 

The  negotiations  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  pact  which  Mr.  Truman 
has  now  recommended  opened  on 
December  10,  1948,  in  the  State 
Department  between  then  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lovett, 
the  Luxembourg  minister,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  four  other  Western 


I 


Union  powers,  and  the  Canadian 
ambassador.^ 

The  Rio  Treaty 

After  the  conversations  had  been 
in  progress  a  month,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  implied,  in  a  public  paper 
entitled  Building  the  Peace — Collec¬ 
tive  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Area,*  that  the  treaty  under  negotia¬ 
tion  would  follow  generally  the  lines 
of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Pact. 
In  it  the  American  republics  agreed 
that  an  armed  attack  against  any 
American  state  will  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all;  that  in  the 
event  of  attack,  or  suspicion  of  at¬ 
tack,  the  members  of  the  treaty  sys¬ 
tem  will  consult  at  once;  that  the 
decisions  taken  by  two  thirds  of  the 
i  members  in  consultation  will  bind 
,  them  all,  except  that  no  state  is  re¬ 
quired  to  use  armed  force  without 
its  consent;  and  that  the  regional 
security  system  is  subordinate  to  the 
United  Nations.  An  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Pact  is  that  it  calls  for  automatic 
consultation  but  not  for  automatic 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  sig- 
I  natory.  Thus  it  satisfies  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Congress  to  oppose  any 

*  surrender  of  its  constitutional  au- 

*  thority  to  declare  war. 

*  '  The  Truman  Administration  has 

5  also  considered  as  possibly  appli- 

’  cable  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 

features  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 

*  (Western  Union — Britain,  France, 

i 


the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
bourg),  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  military  and  political 
committees,  which  make  possible 
continuous  consultation  and  plan¬ 
ning  instead  of  the  intermittent 
emergency  consultation  required  by 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Pact. 
Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  New  Jersey,  expressed  the 
opinion  on  June  11,  1948,  that  such 
an  arrangement  could  modify  in 
practice  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
decide  whether  the  country  was  to 
fight  or  not  to  fight.  “If  we  advise 
about  a  matter,”  he  told  the  Senate, 
“then  if  that  matter  is  carried  out 
subsequently  in  accordance  with  our 
advice,  we  shall  have  practically 
bound  ourselves  morally  to  give  our 
consent.”  The  proposed  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  differs  from  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Pact  also  in  that 
the  United  States  “will  provide  mili¬ 
tary  .  .  .  equipment  to  free  nations 
which  will  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security,” 
as  Mr.  Truman  stated  it  in  his  In¬ 
augural  Address.  For  this  he  has  a 
precedent  in  the  program  to  help 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  on  March  12, 1947,  and  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  it  on  May  2,  1947.  The 
United  States  has  given  almost 
$400,000,000  worth  of  military 
equipment  to  those  two  nations. 
Weapons  which  this  country  has 
distributed  elsewhere  abroad  since 


the  termination  of  lend-lease  have  the  foundation  for  a  firm  peace.”  ® 
been  sold,  although  often  the  sales  Already  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
price  is  very  low.  ^  stall,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 

*  1  «  1.  had  advocated  that  the  United  States 

Development  of  the  Poliey  up  the  Marshall  Plan  with 

The  proposal  by  British  Foreign  arms,^  and  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  in  the  House  recommended  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
of  Commons  on  January  22,  1948,  Relations  Committee  the  conclusion 
that  Britain,  France,  and  the  Bene-  of  an  American-European  treaty 
lux  countries  set  up  the  military-  modeled  after  the  Inter-American 
economic-political  “Western  Union,”  Defense  Pact.® 
laid  the  groundwork  for  eventual  The  proposal  for  the  pact  arose 
action,  although  Secretary  Bevin  during  that  period  on  the  Adminis- 
did  not  suggest  the  inclusion  of  the  tration’s  efforts  to  obtain  Congres- 
United  States  in  his  union.  The  sional  enactment  of  the  European 
State  Department  commented  on  Recovery  Program  law.  ^en 
January  23  that  “the  United  States  Senators  Hawkes,  Joseph  Ball  of 
heartily  welcomes  European  initia-  Minnesota,  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of 
live  in  this  respect  and  any  proposal  Nebraska,  and  Harry  Cain  of  Wash¬ 
looking  to  a  closer  material  and  ington,  all  Republicans,  offered  an 
spiritual  link  between  the  western  amendment  to  the  recovery  program 
European  nations  will  serve  to  re-  to  create  a  Supreme  Council  of 
inforce  the  efforts  which  our  two  United  Nations  members  which 
countries  have  been  making  to  lay  would  pledge  themselves  to  use  their 

Statement  of  the  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  June  1,  1948:  “We 
believe  the  most  ominous  present  threat  to  freedom  and  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  militari/.ation  of  the  nations.  The  I'nited  States,  as  the  leading  world  power,  should 
take  bold  steps  to  reverse  such  a  trend.  To  date,  our  national  tendency  has  been  to  fall 
in  with  and  to  accentuate  rather  than  to  retard  this  trend.’' 

If  action  is  taken  by  the  United  States  on  the  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  it  will 
probably  come  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  and  then  later  come  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  an  appropriation  bill. 

Therefore,  it  will  first  come  before  the  -Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Com¬ 
munications  expressing  your  opinion  on  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  should  be  directed  to 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  your  own  senators. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  II.S.A.,  recorded  its  apprehension 
of  the  ascending  power  of  the  military  in  this  pronouncement  on  militarization  on  June 
1,  1948. 

(Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Tom  Connally,  Texas,  Chairman;  Walter  F.  George, 
Georgia;  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah;  Millard  E.  Tydings,  Maryland;  Claude  Pepper, 
Florida;  Theodore  Francis  Green,  R.  /.;  Brien  McMahon.  Conn.;  J.  W’.  Fulhright, 
Arkansas;  Arthur  II.  Vandenberg.  Michigan;  Alexander  W'iley.  Wiscon.sin;  H.  .Alex¬ 
ander  .Smith,  Mew  Jersey;  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Iowa;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
Massachusetts. 


armed  forces  outside  the  UN  to  de¬ 
fend  a  co-member  from  “aggression 
or  subversion  in  any  form,”  Sena¬ 
tors  friendly  to  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  as  such  defeated  the  amend¬ 
ment,  although  it  included  features 
later  tentatively  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.*'  The  report  on 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  published 
on  March  6  said  that  “the  economic 
co-operation  of  western  European 
countries  envisaged  in  the  European 
recovery  program  can  be  achieved 
only  if  it  is  paralleled  by  political 
co-operation  and  a  firm  alliance  for 
defensive  purposes.  Only  if  western 
Europe  can  be  given  the  necessary 
political  and  military  security  will 
it  be  willing  to  rationalize  its  econ¬ 
omy  on  a  continental  basis  and 
thereby  become  economically  self- 
sustaining  once  again.”  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  subsequently  adopted 
this  opinion  that  the  military  ar¬ 
rangement  is  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  economic  program.'^ 

The  Administration  associated  the 
United  States  directly,  but  vaguely, 
with  the  movement  for  regional  Eu¬ 
ropean  security  in  the  address  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  made  to  Congress  on 
March  17, 1948,  the  day  the  Western 
Union  powers,  shocked  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  overthrow  of  the  government 
in  Czechoslovakia,  signed  in  Brus¬ 
sels  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Bevin  had 
recommended  on  January  22.  “This 
development  deserves  our  full  sup¬ 


port.  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  will,  by  appropriate  means, 
extend  to  the  free  nations  the  sup¬ 
port  which  the  situation  requires. 

1  am  sure  that  the  determination  of 
the  free  countries  of  Europe  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  will  be  matched  by 
an  equal  determination  on  our  part 
to  help  them  do  so.” President 
Truman  did  not  expatiate  until  his 
Inaugural  Address  the  following 
January,  and  publicly  the  State  De¬ 
partment  almost  wholly  ignored  the 
matter  until  it  published  Building 
the  Peace — Collective  Security  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Area,  on  January 
14,  1949.  But  the  Senate,  on  Juno 
11,  1948,  accelerated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  regional  treaty  policy  by 
passing  Resolution  239,  known  as 
the  Vandenberg  Resolution,  by  64 
to  4,  after  one  afternoon’s  debate. 

Encouraged  by  the  resolution,  the 
State  Department  in  July  initiated 
conversations  with  the  Brussels  pow¬ 
ers  and  Canada  to  explore  the  steps 
that  the  United  States  might  take  in 
support  of  Western  Union. 

In  the  same  month  military  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  began  to  take  part  in  the 
consultations  of  the  Permanent  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  of  the  Brussels 
Powers.  Canadian  officials  spoke 
more  freely  and  more  vigorously 
than  Americans  about  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  North  Atlantic  Pact.  “The 
best  guarantee  of  peace  today  is  the 
creation  and  preservation  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Free  World,  under  the 


leadership  of  Great  Britain,  the  for  the  State  Department,  referring 
United  States,  and  France,  of  an  particularly  to  Sweden,  said  that 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  nations  which  did  not  join  the  pact 
force  over  any  adversary  or  possible  would  not  receive  military  equip- 
combination  of  adversaries,”  Cana-  ment  from  the  United  States.  This 
dian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  statement  neglects  the  fact  that 
Affairs  L.  S.  St.  Laurent  said  on  Greece  and  Turkey  now  receive  such 
June  11  in  Toronto.^'"’  The  negotia-  equipment  with  participation  in  a 
tions  for  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  pact,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
which  opened  in  Washington  on  attempt  made  by  the  United  States-, 
December  10  followed  tbe  actions  of  through  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
the  Brussels  powers  in  choosing  the  gram,  to  encourage  the  most  exten- 
officers  in  command  of  the  branches  sive  possible  unity  of  action  on  the 
of  their  combined  forces  and  in  ap-  part  of  European  states.  However-, 
proving  a  common  defense  policy,  can  a  pact  ostensibly  drafted  to  up- 
although  no  amalgamation  of  forces  hold  the  United  Nations  include 
has  taken  place.  The  administrative  nations  not  in  the  UN?  This  affects 
apparatus  of  Western  Union  is  ex-  Italy,  strategically  important  coun- 
tensive.  It  consists  of  not  only  the  try  for  the  United  States.  Should  the 
Permanent  Military  Committee  but  pact  be  open  to  all  who  want  to 
also  of  the  Commanders  in  Chief  join?  When  Senator  Ball  proposed 
Committee  and  a  Consultative  Coun-  the  establishment  of  his  Supreme 
cil.  Council,  he  said,  “If  Russia  wants  to 

join,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy.”" 

Part  Membership  a  Problem  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  in  the 
An  imposing  problem  which  the  October,  1948,  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
United  States  has  yet  to  face  is  the  fairs,  recommended  that  the  security 
membership  of  the  bloc.  On  January  pact  be  general  rather  than  regional 
14,  Michael  McDermott,  spokesman  in  membership. 
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